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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— Se 
HE long-expected change of Ministry in France has at length 
occurred. The verification of the elections ended on Monday, 
and on ‘Tuesday morning the following letter from the Emperor 
to M. Emile Ollivier appeared in the Official Journal :—* Sir,— 
Ministers having given me their resignation, I address myself 
with confidence to your patriotism, in order to request you will 
designate the persons who can, in conjunction with yourself, form 
a homogeneous Cabinet, faithfully representing the majority of the 
Legislative Body, and resolved to carry out in the letter as well as in 
the spirit the Senatus-Consultum of the 8th September. I rely 
upon the devotion of the Legislative Body to the great interests of 
the country, as well as upon yours, to aid me in the task I have 
undertaken to bring into regular working a constitutional system.” 
The wording of the letter shows that the Emperor has decided 
not to go beyond the “letter” of his last reform, which only con- 
ceded the concurrent responsibility of Ministers to the Chamber 
as well as himself, and the new Ministry is full of his personal 
adherents. M. de la Guérroniére, editor of La France, Minister 
to Brussels, and humble servant of the Tuileries, takes the Foreign 
Office, General Leboeuf remains Minister at War, M. Magne is 
still Minister of Finance, M. Bourbeau, friend of the Empress and 
of the Church, takes Public Iustruction, and M. Parieu, economist 
and free-trader, is selected to defend the Treaty. He may have 
the Ministry of Commerce, but at present it is attributed to M. 
Clement Duvernois, chief among the Emperor's personal friends. 
With M. Ollivier, supplest of capacities, to head it, what could 
Cesar wish better than a Ministry like this ? 








There is very little news of the Roman Council, and 
what little there is appears to be false news varying from 
day to day. All the Protestant correspondents, however, 
are losing heart. The submission of Cardinal Schwarzenberg 
to the Pope’s will is mentioned by our own correspondent 
as a very ominous feature, and some of the gentlemen who 
are residing at Rome to write letters full of guesses think 
that the dogma will be defined ‘by acclamation” in the 
public sitting of the Epiphany, i.e., next Thursday. Of this, 
however, as far as we can learn, there is positively no possibility 
at all. ‘The most Ultramontane prelates have expressed the view 
that for the dogma to be defined without full discussion would be 
a great calamity, and for discussion between this and the Feast of 
Epiphany there is absolutely no time. ‘That it will be defined seems 
pretty certain. The Vatican asserts that the Bishop of Poitiers 
(Ultramontane) was chosen on the Commission or rather ‘ De- 
putation” on matters of dogma by 700 votes, or nearly unani- 
mously,—the total votes having never exceeded 720, we believe,— 
and the Zimes’ correspondent says that the Bishop of Saragossa 
(also Ultramontane of the highest type) was chosen by 590 votes 
out of 720. Every one of the 24 Bishops of the ‘* Deputation on 
matters of dogma” is ‘‘ conspicuous for devotion to the Chair of 
Peter,” says our contemporary the Vatican. Of course that is an 
augury of the coming event. 





The Tablet has explained very clearly the order of procedure in 
the Council, which is little uuderstood in England. Schemata, or 


decrees on Rationalism, Pantheism, and the other doctrinal sub- 
jects to be submitted to it by the Pope, have been prepared by 
casuists and theologians, and are distributed to the Fathers, 
together with elaborate treatises or reports, before any debate, 
—and to none of these decrees the Pope has as yet given 
any sort of sanction, ‘These reports and decrees are then 
considered by the Fathers in General Congregation,—i.c., not 
at an open sitting. Any father can speak who sends in his 
name, but only in the order of his dignity and rank. Short-hand 
notes of the speeches are taken, and these are submitted to the 
‘“‘ Deputation ” (or Committee) of 24 on dogma, for discussion in 
committee. ‘The Deputation or Committee then reports to another 
General Congregation, which report is printed and distributed to 
the Congregation. ‘The subject is then discussed for the second 


time in a General Congregation (not publicly) ; then the voting 
of the Fathers takes place in General Congregation ; and finally, 
the solemn (public) session, in which the result is reported. 


The very voluminous correspondence in which Mr. Fish has 
reopened the subject of the Alabama claims appeared in Mon- 
day’s papers, as well as Lord Clarendon’s able criticisms. Neither 
the general complaint of Mr. Fish, nor Lord Clarendon’s reply, is 
completely satisfactory; the former is, as we have elsewhere 
shown, fanciful, susceptible, a matter of feeling; the latter, on the 
other hand, is even too sharp and critical. We should like to see 
less disposition in the English Government to stick by Lord 
Russell's old and very indefensible assertion that we will not be 
responsible for the escape of the Alabama. If diplomatists would 
only place themselves occasionally in the position of their auta- 
gonists and also not deem it asin to let it be seen that they have done 
so, we might have shorter quarrels and heartier reconciliations. 
Mr. Fish is just a little weak and dismal. Lord Clarendon is just 
a little contemptuous and hard. As we should unquestionably 
have treated America as utterly in the wrong had our positions 
been reversed, it would be better to suppress the sarcastic vein. 


At last, Liberal Churchmen, and all Churchmen, if they could 
but see it, have got a Bishop to be proud of,—a man who is as 
much better a Christian than ordinary English Christians as he is 
a much abler man than ordinary English men. Dr. ‘Temple was 
met on Thursday morning by an address from the rural dean of 
Christianity and the clergy of the deanery (several of whom had 
opposed his election to the bishopric) with an address of respectful 
congratulation, and Dr. Temple's reply was almost unique in its 
magnanimity and hearty goodwill. ‘ I have always felt from the 
beginning,” he said, ** that those who differed from me and who 
thought it their duty to express that difference, doing all that in 
them lay to oppose both my election and my consecration, were 
actuated by nothing but a sense of duty and a desire to fulfil God's 
will, as far as their conscience showed it to them. I felt quite sure 
that all your opposition to me was really honest, really kind, and from 
a desire to serve our Lord. And as I feel in myself that I have no 
other wish on earth than to serve that Lord to the best of my ability, 
so I have always felt certain that there was a tie between us very 
much stronger than anything which could keep us apart. I felt 
that your conscientiousness must be more to me than any differ- 
ence of opinion could possibly be.” ‘This frank, generous, and 
masculine language has already gone far to reconcile many of the 
disaffected clergy ; and if Dr. ‘Temple's life be prolonged, we shall 
be much mistaken if all England does not soon feel what it is to 
get a man with athoroughly masculine faith and no petty suscepti- 
bilities upon the Bench,—a man who never thinks at all of his own 
position, but only of what Christ commands him to make of it. 

The enthronement of the Bishop in Exeter Cathedral took place 
on Wednesday last, when Dr. ‘Temple preached a sermon which we 
might fairly describe by saying that it dwelt with great force and 
vividness on the only articles of belief to which the present editors 
have ever seen their way clearly amidst the great confusion of 
theological tongues. Ile spoke of two spheres of revelation as one 
natural and the other spiritual,—the revelation of scientific laws 
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through the intellect, and the revelation of spiritual truth through 
the conscience. Ona this oecasion, he put aside the natural, 
to dwell solely on the spiritual revelation. He insisted that 
the most striking proof that man is made in the image of God, 
is to be found in the conscience which enables us to discriminate 
absolutely between right and wrong, and that with a certainty 
which we know to be independent of place or time, and to be as 
applicable to us if we were at the other end of a universe of 
which we know so little, as here. He maintained the consistency 
of this doctrine with the gradual education of the conscience 
through the promise that those who obey what light they have shall 
have a fuller revelation. He regarded the conscience, however, as 
only the gateway of the spirit, the channel of communication with 
the highest ; and in the Bible we find a new revelation founded on 
conscience, but rising infinitely above mere morality, speaking of 
God, and filling us with an irresistible impression of real contact 
with Him. What the Bible is to the conscience, that part of it 
which reveals Christ is to the Bible. “ He first taught us what is 
really meant by self-surrender of the will and of the soul,—He 
first taught us what is meant by true humility,—He, who being in 
the form of God, took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
made in our likeness in order that He might set forth this truth to 
us.” In the most touching and simple terms, Dr. ‘Temple dwelt on 
the power of our Lord’s passion as the one spiritual spell which 
has power to transform life, and finished by declaring that to it 
he looked to make the Church one, ‘‘in spite of everything that 
may tend to tear us apart.” It was a singularly simple, noble, and 
impressive confession of faith by one with more than ordinary 
intensity of faith. 





Another confession of faith, certainly not less noble, for its 
sincerity is tested by the sacrifice of position and professional 
prospects, was made last week by the late Public Orator of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. W. G. Clark, a Feilow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
an editor of Shakespeare, and of high literary ability. Mr. Clark 
writes to the Bishop of Ely to say that he wishes to relinquish the 
position of a clergyman and resume that of a layman, on the ground 
that he has ceased ** to believe all the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament” in the natural sense of those words. 
Any law, unwritten or written, which stops his mouth in explain- 
ing such a belief or want of belief he protests against as iniquitous 
and immoral, because it conflicts with the natural right and bounden 
duty of every man ‘‘all his life long to search for and proclaim the 
truth.” We wish there were more men than there are,—more of 
Mr. Clark’s own calibre, —who would refuse to accept as a mere form 
so many words as the Church of England puts into the mouth of 
her clergy. Mr. Clark believes, as we do, that the Scriptures 
contain plenty of errors scientific, historical, and moral, and for 
one who believes this,—and almost all our clergy believe it as 
regards scientific and historical errors,—to say he ‘ believes all the 
canonical Scriptures” is a deceptive form. ‘The formulas of the 
Church dreadfully want simplifying. And we doubt if they will 
get it till there are more men as scrupulous as Mr. Clark, who will 
decline to cloak the faith of one generation under the words of 
another and very different generation. ‘That Mr. Clark isno mere 
sceptic, a fine sermon recently published on the love of God 
sufficiently proves. 


The Government have been compelled to remove Mr. Madden, 
of Hilton Park, Clones, from the Commission of the Peace. He 
had been appointed High Sheriff of his county, Leitrim, but 
refused to serve, alleging that the present Administration had con- 
ducted the affairs of his unhappy country in ‘such a way that in 
less than a year we have been reduced from a state of comparative 
prosperity to a condition when law, order, and security, for either 
life or property, may be said to have practically ceased to exist, 
and the very fabric of society itself seems threatened with dissolu- 
tion; when no man can tell whether he will be allowed to reap the 
fruits of his own industry, or enjoy the property which his own 
money has purchased on the security of titles granted under the 
guarantee of the State.” He also declares that Protestant land- 
lords are held up by Government to hatred as oppressors of the 
poor and exterminators of the people. ‘The Chief Secretary replies 
to this letter by another, and very harsh one, telling Mr. Madden 
that his language is a ‘‘ studied insult” to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and depriving him of his Deputy-Lieutenancy, while the 
Lord Chancellor removes him from the Commission of the Peace. 
Party feeling is, we suppose, a disqualification for the Bench, but 
‘Tory members will next Session say nearly as much. 

We are strongly inclined to suspect, from the way in which 
Prim is getting local power into the hands of soldiers, from 


|S. Castelar’s speech, from the sudden recall of the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris to Madrid, and from the sort of expect. 
ancy said to be visible in Spain, that the interregnum in Spain is 
| about to be terminated by a coup d'étot. Tu whose favour it is to 
| be made is uncertain, but we have endeavoured elsewhere to show 
that the probabilities are in favour of Prim himself. He doubted 
about that course some time ago, but since then he has been for 
months the unquestioned Dictator of Spain, a position which has 
developed his self-confidence. Note, nevertheless, the curious 
transaction in Portugal, where the old Duke de Saldanha, who is 
suspected of Spanish proclivities and avows warm Spanish friend- 
ships, has turned out the Ministry and made himself Premier by 
pressure exercised through the Army. 





The Russian Government is making a very important experi- 
ment. ‘The Oxus now flows into the Sea of Aral. It once flowed 
into the Caspian, its old bed being still visible enough to be a 
feature in maps. If it could be brought back, the Russians would 
have an unbroken and impregnable water communication from 
the Baltic to the heart of Khiva, and with further improvements 
to Balkh, would, in fact, be able to ship stores at Cronstadt for 
Central Asia, aud send them without land carriage. ‘The addition 
to their power would be enormous; for instance, they could send 
10,000 riflemen almost to Afghanistan by water, and without any 
sound audible to the West,—and their engineers think it can be 
 ntatal An energetic officer, with 1,800 men, is already on the 
| south bank of the Caspian, the natives are reported “ friendly,” 
that is, we suppose, quiet, and the Russian Government has the 
means through its penal regiments of employing forced labour on 
We shall hear a great deal more of this engineer- 








a great scale. 
ing enterprise. 

The coroner’s jury which investigated the case of the Welsh 
Fasting Girl brought in a verdict of manslaughter against the 
father, apparently provoked by a long statement of his which sug- 
gested to them that he was a consenting party to a fraud ending 
in death. The whole of the facts will now be rigorously sifted, 
but we are bound to add that our own opinion, that the doctors 
had aright to watch a case of the kind, an opinion to which, know- 
ing that human beings have fasted fifty-four days, we still adhere, 
is evidently not that of the profession. ‘They consider that their 
business is to keep people alive, and that the father should have 
been compelled to exhibit the proper remedies, namely, brandy 
and beef-tea, if needful by a magistrate’s order. 





No less than three accidents of unusual horror have been reported 
this week. ‘The first was a fire in Sandwich Street, Burton 
Crescent, on Christmas Day, in which a deaf woman and five 
children were burnt alive. The fire, which appears to have been 
the result of ordinary carelessness in leaving a grate unwatched, 
rushed up sorapidly, that although the engines and escapes arrived 
in a few minutes, the poor woman, who had just been confined, 
and her children were all stifled. They were, however, unwarned, 
the landlord, Mr. Winnett, having been intent on saving his 
furniture and a pudding, and having, according to some witnesses, 
said they had escaped. ‘The jury passed a direct censure upon his 
selfishness. ‘The second case occurred at Bristol, where fourteen 
persons, mostly young lads and girls, were trampled to death on 
Boxing-Night, in a rush to enter the pit door of the theatre, to see 
the new pantomime. ‘Two policemen who attempted to keep the 
crowd back were attacked by the roughs and nearly trampled to 
death themselves, and the crowd sprang over the bodies, apparently 
without a thought of human life. The pantomime proceeded, 
apparently at the suggestion of the police, who feared another 
panic, but there seems to have been few inquiries from the rear 
ranks of the crowd. ‘The third accident is as yet ouly reported by 
telegraph. [t occurred in Limerick, where a furivus gale on Thurs- 
day blew down a chimney, which fell through four floors of the 
house below, burying sixteen inmates. Other houses would 
appear to have been blown down, but the details are indistinct. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture in the United States reports 
that the agriculture of the South is rapidly reviving. ‘The cotton 
produced in 1868 reached 2,380,000 bales, and that of next year is 
expected to reach 2,700,000 bales, of which 40 per cent. at least 
will be manufactured within the Union. 
already at work in the South alone, all earning large dividends. 
The ‘sugar interest is rapidly attaining its former proportions,” 
aud fruit culture acquiring a prominence it never before enjoyed, 
vineyards of hundreds and orchards of thousands of acres having 
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anish seems no diminution in the supply, and the agriculture of the 
pect. South may be considered almost renewed. 
Lin ig ee 
is to The Secretary of the American Navy curiously confirms the 
show view which we recently put forward about the condition of our 
ubted own. We said that despite all the talk in Parliament we had 
n for now no reason to fear America or any other maritime power, and 
h has were accused of talking buncombe. ‘The American Secretary now 
rious declares that our war-vessels are models of strength and swiftness ; 
ho is that we have 191 of them to 43 American, besides the flying 
end. squadron ; and that ‘‘ the first sign of a foreign war would send 
r by the American Navy hurrying ignominiously to their own shores.” 
All that does not make an American war less formidable, for 
forty millions of energetic men, situated as they are, can improvise 
eri- anything; but it does show that for the present we are well pre- 
wed pared to cope with the most formidable of maritime powers. To 
e a hear some people talk, an American war would not only be the 
ald greatest calamity to the world—which is quite trae—but the 
‘om signal for the extinction of Great Britain. 
nts ae 
for Dr. Trower has published a letter entirely repudiating the 
ion statement, which first appeared in the Guardian, that he had, 
nd through his proctors, required Dr. Temple to prove that he was 
ny born in wedlock. Ile did nothing of the kind. Of course, that 
be statement entirely exonerates Dr. Trower ; but the report was very 
he distinct and detailed, and the Guardian promises inquiry. Dr. 
Pg Trower also denies that he intends to continue the opposition to 
he Dr. Temple, though he trusts Convocation will know how to 
on uphold its dignity. So do we. That body has only to acknow- 
r- ledge that condemnation without hearing is unjust, and formally 
annul its own proceedings. 
sh Lord St. Leonards publishes a letter in the Times stating that 
oa he and his family are the victims of constant annoyance from some 
~ person who sends orders in his name to different tradesmen. In 
8 one instance, his name was forged by tracing to an order directing 
, Mr. Emmanuel to make seven lockets ornamented with diamonds, 
bd which his Lordship wished to present to his seven daughters. The 
‘ lockets were to cost £30 each, and to be sent to some place to be 
’ afterwards fixed. It is doubtful, however, if the forger intended 
F theft, for another order by telegraph directed a sculptor to re-marble 
> a neighbouring tomb, an order which could bring no advantage to 
him who uttered it. The probability seems to be that some 
educated person—he uses Athenzeum Club paper—is from vindic- 
tiveness carrying out a plan of annoying Lord St. Leonards. If 
such attempts were frequent we should have to modify our laws, 
for life might, with the complicated arrangements of our civiliza- 
tion, easily be made unbearable. 
- Colonel Boxer, the Superintendent of the Royal Laboratory, 
has resigned; in consequence, it is said, of certain questions 
addressed to him by Mr. Cardwell. Colonel Boxer is an inventor 
of great skill and ingenuity, and has discovered modes of lubri- 
cating breech-loading cannon and of attaching wood bottoms to 


sheil, besides inventing new fuzes, breech-loading ammunition 
and shrapnell shell for rifled ordnance, all things of value. He 
accordingly asked for a grant from Government in recognition of 
his services, but Sir J. Pakington, on 4th January, 1868, replied 
that Colonel Boxer must “look for reward from his royalties or 
other remuneration from private manufacturers.” Colonel Boxer 
very naturally understood this as a permission to engage in private 
contracts, and on Mr. Cardwell’s questioning him as to these con- 
tracts, refused to reply about affairs which Sir J. Pakington’s letter 
had made private. ILis resignation accordingly became impera- 
tive. It is clear that Sir J. Pakington was wrong, that no officer 
of Government can be permitted to share in patents which 
Governinent may require, still less an officer in Colonel Boxer’s 
position. He is, however, personally quite covered by his 
superior’s permission, which amounted to something very like a 
grant of a special privilege,—a privilege, however, which Mr. 
Cardwell was clearly at liberty to withdraw, and therefore to 
inquire about. 


A well-informed writer, who describes the Gold Panic in New 
York for Fraser's Magazine, adds a little to our knowledge of that 


When the panic cleared away and reaction set in, Vanderbilt's 
stocks became “ wildly buoyant,” one in particular rising 14 per 
cent. in a single night. The old man cleared an enormous for- 
tune, and acquired the mastery of three other railways, now 
owning “ six long, valuable, aud prosperous lines of railroad.” In 
other words, he personally owns so many shares that he can 
appoint the directors of those lines, and dictate the policy without 
consulting anyone. 


As the Standard, while politely acquiescing in our assertion that 
we were, to the best of our knowledge, the first journal to protest 
against the restoration of the names of Messrs. Schneider and 
Fenwick (the great bribing Liberals unseated at Lancaster) to 
the Commission of the Peace, declares that this protest “entirely 
escaped its notice,” we beg to refer it to our number of the 9th 
October last, p. 1,170, where it will find a protest anterior, we 
believe, in time, and certainly not inferior in earnestness to any 
put forth by the Tory press. We expressly pointed out that Lord 
Dufferin was responsible for this mischievous act, and that it 
would injure the reputation of the English Bench in the eyes of 
the poor, who would be sure to imagine, however erroneously, that 
men who would corrupt electors would hardly be incorruptible, 
even on the Bench. We, for our parts, shall be always ready to 
join the Tory press in the most complete exposure of Liberal laxity 
of this kind, and we will in return only entreat the Tory press for 
that ‘reciprocity’ of which it is the well-known advocate. Will 
the Standard conclude a convention with us to show no leniency 
to Tory offenders against electoral purity, if we show no leniency 
to Radicals and Whigs? 


Tropmann, the butcher of the Kinck family, has been tried and 
found guilty, strange to say without extenuating circumstances, 
and condemned to death. When we express surprise that * ex- 
tenuating circumstances” were not found, we do not mean that 
there were any to find, but that the French people appear to be 
so bent on abolishing capital punishment, that we expected a French 
jury to find extenuating circumstances precisely where there 
are absolutely none, in order to mark that the mere liability to 
capital punishment is held to be itself an extenuating circumstance. 
We confess it is a relief to our imagination that ‘Tropmann is to 
be expunged from this life. He is not a man, and the form of man 
which he bears is an insult to the race. Nothing occurred on the 
trial to diminish even in the least degree the enormity of his cold- 
blooded cruelty. It said that he boasts of the power to commit 
suicide at any moment, even in the presence of his gaolers, and so 
to escape the guillotine. 


The will of the late Marquis of Westminster has been pub- 
lished, and is a complete refutation of the stories which have for 
some time been going about. ‘The new Marquis, of course, gets 
most of his father’s estates—the London properties, Cheshire, and 
Welsh properties—that goes without talking; but the second son 
is not left with “a pittance,” unless, indeed, we interpret the 
word by an unfair comparison. He gets the Dorsetshire estates, 
whatever they are, and the whole residue, including we know not 
what of land, and the larger part of £800,000, under which the 
personalty is sworn. It is true, the Marchioness has a life-interest 
in it all; but that has nothing to do with the general argument, 
which is, that it is unfair to strip a second son. It is unfair, after 
his mother’s death. If there be such a thing as a natural heir, 
surely the wife goes before, not after, the children. She always 
does in Prussia, and would in England, but that we practically 
attach certain duties to the heir, and therefore make it needful that 
he should have certain property. A reversionary interest in a 
million or so would quite content most men. 


The Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Prince Lee) is dead, and Mr, 
Gladstone has another vacancy to fillup. We suppose it is due 
by rights to the Evangelical party, if only they had any eminent 
men at all. But whoever it is, we hope he will be a man of real 
mark. ‘The only tenable theory for the English Episcopate is to 
take the most powerful men of all parties with as much theological 
impartiality as possible. ‘There is tepidity enough on the Bench 
already. 











transaction. It appears that the Ring made money after all, the 


their bad ones, but the greatest winner was ‘* Commodore a 
Vanderbilt, whom they had attacked. The old speculator owned 
three railways, and during the panic their stocks were sacrificed at | 
almost any loss. Ile bought all that were offered at low prices, | 
and all the discredited shares in three other railways besides. 











We have received a second letter from Mr. G. C. Bentinck, and 


writer alleging that they kept their good bargains but repudiated | also one from Signor Pasini, in relation to the deciphering of the 


Venetian despatches (which we reviewed a fortnight ago) by the 
latter. We will publish these letters next week. The bundle arrived 
too late for this week. 


Consols were on Friday evening ‘24 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——_ 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


[HE Emperor has won the game so far. The permanence 
of his success must depend upon the condition of public 
opinion in France, a condition which we shall shortly discuss, 
but for the moment the game is won. With a skill which we 
cannot but admire, even while we disapprove it, he has con- 
ceded just enough to satisfy the Chamber without surrendering 
one jot of his real power. The majority in the Chamber, 
pressed by their constituents, demanded that personal power 
should cease, and Napoleon, who has means of knowing the 
state of opinion in the remotest village, discovered that this 
demand expressed a real, if inchoate, opinion among the elec- 
tors. He made, therefore, the great concession of the 12th 
July, declared the Ministry responsible to the Chamber and to 
himself, promised a change of Ministers, and hinted, or allowed 
his entourage to hint, at real Parliamentary government. 
Aware, however, of the latent dread of Socialism which 
exists among the five million proprietors of France, he let 
the Socialist Press loose, encouraged Socialist meetings, 
and put off the session till the Members had time to 
see how these novel forces would direct themselves. The 
Socialists, instead of strengthening the Liberals, challenged 
Napoleon to combat in the streets, and the Emperor, smiling 
inwardly at enemies who would deliver themselves into his 
hands, accepted the challenge, descended into the streets with 
80,000 men, and found them empty of all but a cracked 
poet reciting treasonable doggrel. After the 20th October 
he was the visible master once more, and he employed 
his advantage with characteristic astuteness. Instead of 
retracting concessions, as a smaller man would have done, he 
adhered to them, but insisted that the elections in which he 
himself had nominated the candidates should be confirmed. 
He knew well that this Chamber would be more friendly to 
him personally than any other, and he made this his sine qud 
non. In the dearth of Parliamentary talent which has been 
produced by eighteen years of silence, there were but two or 
three men who could possibly form a Ministry, and of these 
two, M. Rouher and M. de Forcade la Roquette, were the most 
devoted of his servants. There remained M. Emile Ollivier, 
and that able but, as it seems to us, unscrupulous and self- 
seeking politician yielded to the terms proposed. He did not, 
it is true, agree to defend the elections as Minister, but he did 
defend them as Deputy, with a promise of the portfolio; and 
the Chamber, already frightened by the Socialists into reaction, 
eagerly caught at his excuses and validated the elections. M. 
Ollivier was then declared Premier, ordered to form a 
“homogeneous Ministry,” and informed that the Emperor 
relied upon him to adhere “in letter as well as spirit”’ 
to the Senatus-Consultum, and “to aid me in the task 
I have undertaken to bring into regular working a con- 
stitutional system.’’ In other words, M. Ollivier is to be 
Minister of France under Napoleon, who retains his 
right of appointment and dismissal, who has successfully 
demanded his own terms, who is supported by a distinct 
majority in the Chamber, and who retains in the last resort 
the supreme right of appealing to the people for a direct 
plebiscitum. Napoleon, not the Chamber, has selected M. 
Ollivier, for his majority would wither away if the Imperial 
favour were withdrawn, and it is Napoleon, and not the 
Chamber, who will devise the measures to be adopted, who 
will govern, for example, the foreign policy of France. It is, 
in fact, personal power tempered by deferences to the Chamber 
which has replaced personal power tempered by deferences to 
the electorate. 

Can that system last? The answer to that question 
depends upon influences which no outsider and very few 
Frenchmen thoroughly understand. What is it that France 
wants? Liberty? If so, she has not obtained it, and must 
renew the struggle. The right of speech about her grievances ? 
She has got that, we believe, to the full, the most marked 
change of the whole series of transactions being the enfran- 
chisement of the Corps Legislatif, the new right of its members 
to say unchecked very nearly what they want to say. M. Thiers, 
for example, was not stopped when, last week, he rose in a sort of 
transport to declare that he could not and would not be silent 
under the shameless lying of the Administration. Or is it a free 
Chamber? That clearly has not been obtained, and it is at that 


frightful masses of electors, these eight millions of whom so 
few know anything, it would be found that their real opposition 
is not so much to personal power, as to personal power unre- 
strained by free representation. They do not want Napoleon 
to be a mere “ fatted hog ;” those who do goa step further, and 
desire a Republic. They are willing that he should havea 
great influence on affairs, that he should choose Ministers, 
that he should control foreign politics, that he should be 
unmistakably head of the Executive. They hold him to 
be, on the whole, the most competent statesman in France, 
and would leave him almost as much power as he retains; 
but they want their representatives to be free also, to be 
able to moderate or even restrain him in the last resort, to 
have the power of forbidding Mexican expeditions and of 
controlling expenditure. They want, in fact, Liberte comme 
en Prusse, where the state of things which Napoleon is 
endeavouring to found already exists, though modified by 
the fact that the Hohenzollerns do not interfere in the elec- 
tions. If this is the real desire of average Frenchmen, they 
must be anxious not only for what they have obtained, but 
for an honest representation, that is for an election in which 
the officials shall be passive and the circumscriptions de- 
scribed immovably by law. The notion of the Emperor is 





agrees with him, and were the sitting Chamber a true repre- 
sentative body his notion would be well founded. We are no 
friends to his réyime, but if after electing him, France, of her 
own accord, sends up a Chamber which supports him, it is not 
we who will attack the morality of his title to reign. But so 
long as he dare not allow the country to send up representa- 
tives of its unbiassed opinion, there is an unrecorded plebiscitum 
against him which destroys his moral claim. We cannot 
believe that France will be insensible to this fact, or that it 
will cease to support the demand of the Left that before al? 
things there be a new and a free election, or that the Left will 
fail on that ground only to obtain daily accessions of strength. 
France, whether eager for freedom or not, is at all events 
logical, and there is no logic in a Chamber appointed by the 
Sovereign whose acts it is to control. If it is not to control 
them, cadit questio, and France is a Sultanat; but if it is, the 
Chamber must, in appearance at ieast, be free. 

There are observers still, we believe, who declare that were 
a free Chamber elected ad hoc the personal power would still 
be supported by a majority, and they are not without argu- 
ments for their view. The peasantry, they say, though they 
want Napoleon to make fewer mistakes, still want him to 
govern, and not anybody else, and would return candidates 
favourable to that view. So would the Church, which dreads 
the policy a free Chamber, and still more a Republican Cham- 
ber, would be sure to pursue in Rome. So would the lesser 
towns, whose opinion is really that of the bureaucracy, and 
would be directed, even if the Government were honest, by 
Prefects who have all been appointed by Napoleon. These 
three powers might, if combined, send up a majority before 
whom the Republicans of the great cities would be compara- 
tively powerless. That is true, but the answer to it seems to 
us quite final. If a free Parliament would be friendly to 
Napoleon, why does Napoleon pack a Parliament? if the 
majority is with him, why does he fight so zealously for seats 
which were avowedly won by the grossest corruption? Are 
not all these efforts to seat nominees so many proofs that none 
but nominees could be implicitly trusted to vote for the per- 
sonal power? These are, we repeat, the weak points of the 
situation,—that M. Ollivier, however adroit, or however devoted, 
will not be be able to resist the demand for electoral reform 3 
and that if electoral reform is granted, the Chamber elected 
will be hostile to the Napoleonic reyime. 


S. CASTELAR ON THE SPANISH MONARCHY. 


HE recent debate in the Spanish Cortes upon the policy of 

the Government reveals a most extraordinary state of 
affairs. That body has voted by an immense majority that 
monarchy is the form of government best suited to Spain, has 
sanctioned acts of bloody repression against Republicans, and 
is at this moment engaged in drawing a bill to prescribe the 
method of electing a King. The head of the Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the virtual dictator, whose word is law 
and who carries any vote he pleases, has formally proposed as 
King the Duke of Genoa, and has declared repeatedly that he 
will adhere to his nomination. The Cortes do not resist, and 
yet they cheer every allusion hostile to the candidate whom 





point, we conceive, that the new compromise will break down. 
We suspect, if we could arrive at the real opinion of these | 


they and the dictator are supposed to be about to enthrone. 


to show that he governs “aided” by a Parliament which , 
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In the debate of the 19th ult., 8S. Castelar arose, and, ina 
epeech of extraordinary power, a speech which reminds us 
rather of Lord Macaulay’s highest displays than of any 
living orator, denounced monarchy, and specially the candi- 
dature of the Duke of Genoa, that ‘“ boy to whom the Crown 
of Spain was to be flung as a toy.” He described his family 
as one always hostile to Spain, his grandfather as the man who 
hombarded Cadiz in the interest of Ferdinand VIL, the 
head of his house as a King who had impoverished Italy, 
enslaved the Press, and renewed the atrocities of the Austrian 
prisons ; himself as one who would commit the same offence 
against democracy and liberty; and the more severe the sentence, 
the more vehement apparently became the applause. The 
Cortes were evidently heartily opposed to Prim’s nominee. 
After making every allowance for the influence of S. 
Castelar’s eloquence and courage, for the excitement of the 
Republicans, and for Spanish susceptibility to momentary 
transports, it is impossible to believe that the men who un- 
zestrainedly applauded such a speech could in their hearts 
desire the Duke of Genoa for their King. But then 
who does? The nation, says 8. Castelar, was so sur- 
prised at the announcement of his name that it ima- 
gined some wild project was concealed under it,—a Czesarship, 
or even the election of young Iturbide, the only Spaniard 
who is the grandson of an Emperor, the boy who was to 
have succeeded Maximilian on the throne of Mexico, and who 
is at present, we believe, serving in the Pope’s Zouaves. The 
Army, though quiescent, is known to be dissatisfied with the 
The Emperor of 
the French, whose influence, though occult, is great in Spain, 
dislikes the aggrandizement of the House of Savoy: that 
House itself is hesitating, the King willing to yield, but im- 
posing heavy conditions, the boy’s mother hostile to the project, 


-and finally, the boy himself declaring that nothing shall induce 


him to enter Spain. He is to all appearance the candidate of 
Prim and Prim alone, of Prim, who has now turned out the 
Unionistas, disarmed the Volunteers, replaced the municipali- 
ties by soldiers, and has succeeded in gathering into his own 
hands all the reins of the State, and who is evidently believed 
in Spain to be contemplating an immediate coup d'état. 

It is difficult for outsiders to believe that such a candi- 
Aature can be genuine, that Prim can have broken with the 
Unionistas, coerced the Republicans, deprived the Cortes of 
freedom, merely in order to force on a reluctant nation a boy 
King who is unwilling to accept the kingdom, and is there- 
fore not likely to feel much gratitude to his patron. If he 
is a patriot, he must know that such a choice would be bad 
for Spain, If he is a self-seeker, what would he gain by 
such an election, except a chance, almost a certainty, of see- 
ing himself overruled at every turn by General Cialdini, who 
in the event of the Duke’s election would go to Madrid as 
family ambassador and virtual Regent of Spain? Or what 
would it profit him to seat young Iturbide, a man of whose 
history or character nothing is known in Spain? It is true he 
is a Spaniard, that his grandfather was Emperor of Mexico 
for a few months, that he may, by possibility, have some 
support from the Emperor of the French ; but his name has 
no hold on Spain, so little that even as a tool he would be 
rather an embarrassment than an assistance, while if he turned 
out an able man he would destroy the very object of Prim’s 
supposed ambition, the possession of absolute power without 
its responsibilities. To strike a coup d'état for such a 
nominee is impossible, and we cannot but believe that Prim’s 
preparations involve one of three cther alternatives,—the pro- 
clamation of a Republic with himself at its head, the esta- 
blishment of a Ceesarism, or the realization of the dream of an 
Iberian Union, for which the reappointment of the Duke de 
Saldanha to the Premiership of Portugal may help to pave 
the way. Upon the whole, the second of those three alterna- 
tives strikes us as the more probable. The Iberian Union is 
not liked in Portugal, where the people believe they would 
become provincials, and the attempt to decree it would pro- 
bably be followed by a war, for which the Spanish Treasury 
is but ill prepared, and which would still further embitter the 
relations between the two peoples. It is true that Prim has 
always entertained this dream, that at the very beginning of 
the Revolution ominous expressions were used in Madrid about 
“conquering a King in Portugal,” and that he may have a 
party in Portugal itself; but the enterprise is too great to be 
accomplished at a blow, and Napoleon might demand compen- 
sations. If, on the other hand, the design is a Republic, it is 
difficult to understand the absence of any overtures to the 
Republican party. Castelar, who is their chief in much 


the same way as Mr. Bright is chief of the Radicals, evidently 
knew of none ; indeed, he denounced the Administration for 
its treatment of his party, and said that between it and 
Marshal Prim flowed a river of blood, and his affected confi- 
dence in the Marshal's protestations that he intended no 
coup d'etat marked a deep suspicion. Nor is it probable that 
the Presidency of a Republic such as Castelar would approve 
would entirely satisfy Prim’s thirst either for position or 
for power. He already affects semi-royal state, his need 
of money is great, and his notion of effective govern- 
ment is the military one,—government by decree. The 
defeat of the Republicans, the withdrawal of the Union- 
istas, the easy obedience of Spain to his personal rule, 
must all have tended to widen his ambition and produce a 
conviction that he himself is the man most competent to rule 
Spain. We cannot but fear, therefore, that the candi- 
dature which he presses is intended to cover preparations 
for a grand blow, a 2nd of December, after which Prim 
will declare himself King of Spain, and perhaps obtain a 
plebiscite confirming his self-election. He will thus keep his 
pledge not to abolish the monarchy, yet perpetuate the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons, and restore, in his own judgment at 
least, a state of order in Spain. We see no reason why he 
should not succeed, nor any objection to his success, except 
the cardinal one that it would be one more triumph for the 
principle of militarism over that of civil government. The 
Army, however, ¢s clearly the only real power in Spain, and all 
real power is moderated by formal acknowledgment and the 
assumption of responsibility. The nation is incapable of 
resisting it, the Cortes have always given way to the Govern- 
ment, and at the present moment so inert are the members 
that, according to 8. Castelar, it is impossible even to get 
them together. As General, Prim’s interest is to exaggerate 
military ascendancy, as King his interest would be to keep it 
in check ; and disappointing as such a result of the Revolu- 
tion would be, that at least would be something gained. Spain 
ought to be a Republic, but Prim as King would be better 
than Prim as Dictator without responsibility. 


THE REPUBLICAN DIPLOMATISTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


\j R. FISH is, we think, an improvement on Mr. Seward. 
A There is no mere buncombe in his despatches, no windy 
flourishes of the Jefferson-Brick order. He writes like an 
educated gentleman, and not like a pretentious shopman. 
But his despatches published this week on the Alabama 
question impress us painfully with the inferiority of the 
new Republican diplomatists in style and in intellectual 
strength to those of the old democratic party who used to 
manage the foreign policy of the Union under the various 
democratic Presidents who preceded Mr. Lincoln, General 
Cass, Mr. Marcy, and even Mr. Buchanan. There is too 
much by far of undignified complaint in the tone, too little 
of reticence on matters of mere sentiment,—on which, whetlier 
in the right or not, it is hardly dignified for the executive of 
a great government to speak at all. What matter is it to the 
Government of General Grant whether England disappoint: 
the very natural hopes formed in America as to her sympatliy 
with the cause of the North or not? Precisely just as much, 
and no more, as it is whether the United States disappointed 
the hopes formed in England as to their sympathy with 
us in the Crimean war or not. These matters are matters of 
policy on which it is precisely as undignified for a government 
to indulge in public complaints as it would be for a man to 
write plaintively to the Z%mes that he has been slighted by his 
uncle or cut by his cousins. So far as we have been wanting in 
plain international duties, Mr. Fish isquite right to complain and 
demand reparation. So far as we have only been wanting in 
|appropriate sentiments this complaint is undignified and 
jirrelevant. Mr. Wheaton has no chapter on international 
‘emotions. For wounded national feelings and disappointed 
‘national affections no legal reparation can be demanded. We 
| should be the last to say that these things are of no importance. 
| We have often protested indignantly against what seemed 
| to us a thoroughly immoral state of international feeling in 
|the ruling classes of England, and predicted that mischief 
‘must come of it. It is as true of nations as it is of in- 
‘dividuals that “out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders,” wars, and all other international sins, and we are by 
no means making light of any misdirection of English senti- 
ment, in deprecating these diplomatic complaints against it as 
j out of place and unfortunate. All we say is that such 
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lamentations are necessarily irrelevant and unfortunate. 
They are irrelevant, as England and America have a 
perfect international right to loathe each other instead 
of loving each other, if they are foolish and blind 
enough, so long as they commit no unfriendly actions. 
And such lamentations are unfortunate, because the 
charges they imply can never be proved, always involve 
gross injustice to those masses of either nation who have not 
been in any way open to them, and generally aggravate 
instead of removing the bad feeling on which they harp. Mr. 
Fish made the first great mistake of his despatch on the 
Alabama claims, when he permitted himself to enlarge on the 
right of the North to anticipate sympathy from England and 
the bitter disappointment of that expectation. 

But Mr. Fish not only commits the error of dwelling too 
much, and almost with a feminine susceptibility, on sentimental 
recriminations (which to us appear partly just, in great 
measure unjust, and wholly off the question), but he also 
commits the error, for which we were hardly prepared, of 
reiterating the charge against us founded on what is called the 
premature recognition of the belligerency of the South. Now, 
we are not going to argue this matter again. Lord Clarendon 
in his reply states the case as clearly and unanswerably as 
possible, and we have expiained times out of number why 
the American Government seems to us in this case to be 
absurdly conjuring up a grievance out of what was in fact the 
prompt discharge of a duty imperatively required at our hands 
by the circumstances in which we were placed. It would 
be an unjustifiable waste of our own and our readers’ time 
to review the story again. But this we will say, that the 
American Secretary, whatever may be his own view, is very 
ill advised to recur to a complaint of this sort, which he 
perfectly well knows that Great Britain has made up her mind 
to be utterly groundless, and which she will resist to the utter- 
most, unless he intends to enforce that complaint by an ulti- 
matum,—which, of course, he does not. This “ prematurity ” 
in the recognition of belligerent rights has been fully discussed 
between the two Governments. Mr. Fish knows that some of 
the most eminent (Northern) American lawyers are not only 
on our side, but so strongly on our side, that one of the most 
distinguished of them has said he could not “ use too strong 
language ” to describe the “utterly baseless character of this 
charge.” Not only individual lawyers, but the most important 
judgments of the United States’ Courts have sanctioned the 
view taken by the British Government. Under these cireum- 
stances, no wise diplomatist would merely return to the old 
accusation. If it is good for anything, it is good either as a 
ground of quarrel on theone hand, or as aclaim which the Ameri- 
can Government might take to themselves credit for magnan- 
imity in vot again pressing, on the other. An able minister who 
wished for war might have used this claim, in regard to which, 
confessedly, we are not in the remotest degree likely to afford 
the Government of Washington the slightest satisfaction, as an 
excuse, An able Minister who wished for peace might have 
made a good deal of the popular favour with which this 
demand had been regarded in America, and the great forbear- 
ance and generosity of the Government in waiving that point, 
not by way of legal concession, but by way of proof of magnani- 
mous disinclination to press too hard in a case where there is 
at least a plausible apology to be made for the conduct of the 
other party to the dispute. But Mr. Fish has not dealt with 
the matter in either way. He has done the worst he could 
for himself. Ile has pressed this (imaginary) grievance with 
an emphasis which will render it very difficult for him to 
acquiesce in any settlement that does not include an express 
reference of this point to arbitration ; and he has surrendered 
all diplomatic advantage that might have resulted from a 
cordial waiver. Yet it is inconceivable that Mr. Fish, even from 
his own point of view, can expect to derive any benefit from 
pressing this point. With his own country’s Courts and the best 
American lawyers against him, and the mind of British states- 
men calmly immovable on the matter, he must sooner or later 
give up his pretensions on this point, and so encounter a morti- 
fying defeat, unless, indeed, in spite of the strong disavowals 
of Mr. Motley, he is entering on renewed negotiations only for 
appearance’ sake, and with the deliberate design of their fail- 
ing and leaving a painful question open between this country 
and the United States ;—an imputation which would be wholly 
wajustifiable on our parts. Mr. Fish has, as it seems to us, thrown 
away all the advantage of his position as a fresh negotiator 
expressing the views of a new and strong Government after an 
interval of silence, by harping on the weakest point of his 


ing all the old querulous quayvers of discontent. without 
introducing any new perspective among his complaints, or 
adding any clear practical definition to the issue between us. 

Lastly, even on the points on which Mr. Fish has the 
strongest case, he fails to present it with new force and vigour, 
while ludicrously over-stating it on one side, and so weaken- 
ing the effect of what he really does urge with justice. The 
escape of the Alabama from the Mersey was, as we believe, due 
to areal act of negligence on our part, for which it is not only 
right on general international principles, but in the highest 
degree expedient for British interests, that we should be 
willing and even eager to make amends. But if this point 
could be weakly stated, and injured by a false incidental 
framework of circumstantial detail, Mr. Fish states it weakly, 
and with these unfortunate accompaniments. His tone is not 
weighty and practical. He forgets to point out that a 
stricter interpretation of the international duties of neutrals 
with every fresh generation is not only the inevitable 
result of physical progress, but one of the highest expediency 
to England, no less than the United States; he does not take 
a simple and frank tone with reference to the legal excuses 
offered by our Government, which he very justly but far too 
querulously rejects; he does not say politely, but plainly, 
that he has absolutely nothing to do with our reasons for 
omitting reasonable precautions, but only with the question 
of fuct whether we did omit them, and of the consequences 
to his country, nor hint that if we choose to keep constitu- 
tional scruples of a superfine kind we must consent to pay 
highly for them, as we should certainly insist on others pay- 
ing highly for them to us,—on all this side of the subject 
Mr. Fish is in effect right, no doubt, but feeble and plaintive, 
instead of terse, firm, and commonsensical. And. then, on all 
the attendant circumstances he exaggerates and enfeebles the 
strong part of his case. He speaks as if we had stopped no 
single cruiser from sailing, and had permitted the sailing of a 
whole fleet of the destination of which we had been fully 
apprised. He treats the case of blockade-runners,—for the 
capture of which the power which establishes and maintains 
the blockade is exclusively responsible,—as if the neutral powei® 
from whose ports they sail had any sort of right or responsi- 
bility for the enterprise, nay, almost as if it were as much 
bound to prevent such enterprises as it is to prevent the 
fitting-out of a hostile cruiser in its ports. He exaggerates 
the helplessness of the Confederates themselves, from whose 
own ports, and not from ours, as Lord Clarendon shows, the 
Sumter, Ngshville, and Florida all three sailed. 
Fish exaggdrates absurdly the degree of our responsibility for all 
the results,)whi¢h he charges exclusively upon us, though it 
is notoriousjthat in two cases, at least, the Federals neglected 
‘reasonabletpregautions ’ for arresting the Alabama's career. 
On the wholg, we must say that both by defect and by excess, 
this, the lea# weak part of Mr. Fish’s despatch, offends against 
the principles. of sound diplomacy, and gives but a poor 
conception of Mr. Fish’s powers. 

The Republican party has yet to produce its breed of 
statesmen. The oligarchical habits of the Southern party 
which so long monopolized office before the war, were at 
least favourable to a commanding tone of political mind, with 
its evil and its good. The slave-holding system, like the 
worse forms of the fagging system at public schools. breeds a 
thousand diseases, but with them an able though an evil 
type of statesmanship. As yet, true Republicanism in 
America has produced no statesmanship at all. except Mr. 
Lincoln’s, which was apparently more a stroke of good fortune 
for the party than of party organization. No doubt there is 
some progress. General Grant is better than Mr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Fish is better than Mr. Seward, though Mr. Bout- 
well is vastly inferior both to Mr. Chase and Mr. McCulloch. 
But the progress is very slow. The tone of mind of the 
Republican statesmen is limp, sensitive, confused, tentative, 
not dignified, clear, firm, commanding. We do not quite 
despair of better things from Mr. Fish. But he has not 
opened his case as we could wish to see a case opened which 
we believe to have great force in it, and which we regard 
it as quite as much our own interest as his and his country’s to 
see brought to a mutually satisfactory conclusion. 


A SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND. 








_ understand the present agitation for administrative 
reforms in Scotland two things must be kept in view. 
The agitation is not popular, but Parliamentary ; did not begin 


case as pertinaciously as if it were the strongest, and rehears- with and is not carried on by the people, nor by their repre- 
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sentatives in their interest. It is strictly a Members’ move- 
ment, directed against what is called ‘‘ the monopoly of the 
Administration by the Scotch Bar. Again, the object of the 
attack on the Boards and Government departments in Edin- 
burgh is neither better nor more economical administration. 
The raid made on the Civil Service is an effort to discover 
duties and a salary for the Secretary for Scotch affairs, that is, 
to supersede the Lord Advocate. Not long since Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, M.P., who leads the attack, resented interference 
with the Edinburgh establishments as a violation of the rights 
of Scotland and the Act of Union. He now demands their 
wholesale reduction or abolition. In his case, it will be 
believed, the Scottish patriot has not been merged in the 
Imperial legislator. Mr. M‘Laren is merely pressing his point 
in favour of the Secretary project, regardless of consistency 
and what some may conceive to be his duty to his country. 

Of course, the motive to an act has little to do with its 
merits practically considered. There may be a good case for 
reform, although the reformers may be prompted to exertion 
more by personal than public considerations. Thus, though 
it is important to bear in mind the nature and objects of the 
agitation, we are not helped much by a knowledge of these in 
the decision of the question whether it is the public interest, 
that the agitation should be successful. Before a decision on 
this point can be reached, there are two preliminary questions 
to be answered. Have the Scotch Members a grievance that 
it would benefit the public to remove? and if so, do they 
propose the best and cheapest remedy for the evil # 

The grievance is, that the Lord Advocateship is the sole 
great oflice of State connected with Scotland, and that it can 
be held only by a leading lawyer. The public interest is said 
to be involved in this way,—that the Lord Advocate is an over- 
worked official, who cannot perform his duties satisfactorily. 
The remedy suggested is the appointment of a Secretary for 
Scotch affairs, who shall be in Parliament, and shall relieve 
the Lord Advocate of his administrative duties, except in 
connection with criminal prosecutions and of his legislative 
duties, except such as naturally fall under the charge of an 
Attorney-General. 

The grievance turns on a very partial view of the State 
arrangements. The Lord Advocate is not the sole great 
official, since the Home Secretary is Secretary for Scotland as 


as well as England and Ireland; and it is open to Scotch | 


lay members to aspire to the seals of the Home Office. There 
are, moreover, two Under-Secretaryships for Home Affairs 
open to Scotch Members if they can win them in the competi- 
tion of Parliamentary life, besides usually a Seotch Lordship 
of the Treasury. Since there are thus three or four offices 
they may have, any of which would give the holder great 
influence in Scotch affairs, the grievance seems to be mainly 
sentimental. It involves, moreover, a miscalculation. 

It by no means follows that the office of Secretary would 
be monopolized by the Scotch Members. 
rule, to obtain the oflices at present open makes against the 
supposition that it would, and we cannot imagine that they 
desire the affairs of their country to be specially entrusted to 
Trish or English hands, rather than leave them as they are. 
The affairs of Ireland, under an arrangement similar to that 
they are advocating, have frequently fallen to the hands of 
Englishmen and Seotchmen. As to the connection of the 
grievance with the public interest, it is not quite clear that 
the Lord Advocate fails satisfactorily to perform his functions. 
That the complaint has so often been made might be held to 
prove it well founded, were it not that it has been made only 
and always by the promoters of the Secretary project. Even 
the most captious of these ceased to complain during the 
Advocacy of Mr. Gordon; and we have yet to learn that Mr. 
Young will not give at least equal satisfaction. The truth 
is, as most people know, the complaints were almost personal 
to one who held the office, so long as he might well think it 
existed for himself rather than for the country. 
however, that there has been room for dissatisfaction with the 


manner in which the duties of the office have been performed, | 


and that in the interest of the public this should be provided 
against in future, we arrive at the second of the preliminary 


questions, whether the proposals of the reformers are the , 
cheapest and most effective means to the end in view that | 


can be devised. 

The Lord Advocate is the public prosecutor in Scotland, 
and his special function is to preserve the peace of the country. 
The more serious indictments issue in his nam, and the mode 
of trial of all criminal cases, except police cases, is prescribed 
by him, or by him through his subordinates. 


absence in Parliament he is relieved of these duties by the 
Solicitor-General. In Parliament he has the charge of such 
legislation, initiated by the Government, as affects Scotland; the 
greater part of it has for long been of the description of “ law ” 
legislation, and nearly all of it such as an able lawyer must have 
been consulted in preparing. Ie is ev osicio a member of one 
or two of the Edinburgh Boards, but they generally get on with- 
out him. He attends them only when specially called in. With 
the departments, excepting the Crown Ollice, he has almost no 
connection save in his character as a counsel; some of them 
correspond directly with the Home Office, and others with the 
Treasury. It is here we find the explanation of a confes- 
sion the reformers are making, namely, that as matters 
are arranged, the duties performed by the Advocate 
which could be taken from him and given to a Secre- 
tary of Scotch affairs are quite insuflicient to justify 
the appointment of so high an official, The Secre- 
tary would have a few Bills to conduct through the 
Commons annually and to receive a few deputations respecting 
them ; beyond that he would be functionless. And hence 
also the inquiry that is being made into the public depart- 
ments in Scotland. Duties for a Secretary are sought in the 
boards and departments because they cannot be taken in 
suflicient numbers from the Advocate. He has not got them. 
More than one of the departments is at this moment without 
a head, the offices having fallen vacant and being left in 
suspense pending the inquiry. The suggestion is that a 
Secretary may be made to supersede the heads of departments. 
But nothing can be plainer than that this is an unworkable 
idea. The departments, even supposing them centralized in a 
secretarial office, must have heads of some sort, by whatever 
name they shall be called: and it is very clear that when the 
heads have been made as humble as it is possible for them to 
be, only a resident Secretary can properly control them, and 
that the humbler they are made the greater need there will 
be for control by a superior officer. It also seems clear 
from the complexity of the various duties that officer would 
have to perform that he must be a permanent ollicial. 
The Secretary that the reformers desire to see appointed is 
to be in Parliament, non-resident, that is, from February to 
September ; a political officer changing with the Government. 
It follows that a feature of the projects of the reformers 





Their failure, as a | 


Assuming, | 


must be the appointmeut of a permanent Under-Secretary 
| resident in Edinburgh, in addition to the Secretary in Parlia- 
jment. Brought thus to a practical test, the scheme is seen 
to involve a considerable increase of expenditure on the 
administration in Scotland—the payment of two Secretaries 
and of private Secretaries to both of them, and the esta- 
blishment of secretarial offices both in London and Edin- 
burgh—the Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General remaining 
as before. Indeed, only an extreme immodesty could suggest 
a reduction of the salaries of either of them. 

The reformers are not stupid men, whatever else they may 
be. It must have been a perception of the expensiveness of 
their project that led them, while searching the departments 
‘for functions for the new officials, to propose the pillage of 
‘the Edinburgh Boards to furnish them with salaries, Could 
they take more funds from the Boards than they require 
for their scheme, the scheme, as a whole, might seem 
economical. This, however, we suspect, cannot be 
done. There is nothing exceptional about the Boards 
‘but the smallness of their cost. The finance accounts 
‘show that they cost much less proportionally than the 
|corresponding Boards in England and Ireland. All such 
joneans may be too costly, it is true, and some of them 
‘may besides be objected to on principle. These general issues 
‘are not raised, however, except it may be as regards the Bible 
| Board and tke Fishery Board, which are objected to on prin- 
ciple, and, as we think, rightly. The abolition of the one 
| would only save about £00 yearly; of the other, less than 
£3,000, if we deduct from the whole charges those relating 
‘to piers and harbours and the cutter and boat service, and set 
| off against the balance the fees for branding, which exceed 
/ £4,000. The abolition of these two Boards is the utmost 
that can or-should be looked for; and we do not see that 
the cost of the others, any more than the cost of the depart- 
ments, can be reduced much. Take it that £1,500 a year 
might be obtained by abolitions and reductions conjoined, 
would that suffice? It would not suflice, we imagine, to pay 
salaries to the Secretaries and their private secretaries, so that 
the cost of the two new oflices in London and Edinburgh 
would be a fresh burden on the country. As they are moving 
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administration, they must make their case very plain at this | Bishopsin partibusare the very enthusiasts of the faith, the créme 


point; that more shall not fall to be paid instead of less, for 
what after all is a very doubtful improvement in the Admi- 
nistration. 

Whether Scotland has been suffering under a_ succes- 
sion of over-worked Lord Advocates or not no one doubts, 
but it has been a well-governed country. It is peace- 
ful and content; the present complaints, as we said, come 
not from the people, but the Members. Nowhere else is 
crime so firmly checked. Lastly, the country is prosperous. 
There should be a clear and strong reason for violently dis- 
turbing arrangements under which such results have been 
reached. If, as has been alleged, the Lord Advocate is over- 
worked, would not the reasonable course be simply to give 
him such assistance in the performance of his duties as will 
enable him more easily to overtake them? Such assistance, 





it has been suggested, might well be given in the shape of a 
well-paid Secretary to the Lord Advocate, such as is attached | 
to the Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland—usually known as Under- | 
Secretary—and who, residing in Dublin, is of immense ser- | 
vice in the Administration. The suggestion seems to merit 
careful consideration. Take an example of the services such 
an officer might render. A good Secretary who could aid the | 
Lord Advocate in preparing Bills, and in making the necessary 
clauses to give the Scotch the benefit of English legislation, 
instead of the too common clause—“ this Act shall not apply 
to Scotland ”’—would be invaluable, and by rendering un- 
necessary the multiplication of Government Bills, would save 
money to the country, as well as lighten the duties of his 
chief. Since the evil complained of, if it exists at all, is 
capable of being thus simply and cheerfully remedied, without 
a radical change in a system that has hitherto worked well. 
and since, so far as appears, the counter-proposals are of 
doubtful expediency considered apart from the expense, and 
in an economic view lead not in the direction of retrench- 
ment, but the reverse, the decision we reach is that it is not 
desirable that the present agitation should be successful. The 
remedies proposed are not the best devisable, and are too 
violent and costly for the occasion. 





PAPAL INFALLIBILITY & THE “LAT SENTENTLE.” 
\ JE have often had occasion to say that we can scarcely 

understand the impression which prevails so widely 
among us Protestants, and which is forcibly expressed in the 
letter of our own Roman correspondent, that the proposed 
decree of Papal infallibility is a gross invasion of what may be 
called the diberties of the Church. It appears to us a histori- 
cal development of a very slow and gradual kind, and to have 
been brought about all but inevitably by the very same cir- 
cumstances which have taught the Roman Church the enormous 
advantage of a centre of authority which is beyond the reach 
of any purely national or political influence. The moment the 
practice grew up of submitting the names of proposed bishops 
in every country to Rome for selection and approval, it became 
morally certain that the approbation of the Roman See would 
be more and more the one vital power in the Church, and that 
the influence of Rome would wax in might with every century. 
That this centralization has contributed enormously to the great- 
ness of the Church no one who has ever studied its organism can 
doubt. And no doubt, also, when centralization passes a certain 
point, the very force which was so mighty to strengthen may 
become equally mighty to kill. But then let us at least admit 
that the development is strictly historical, and that it has been | 
effected by the enthusiastic support of the very Bishops whose 
liberties it has in one sense curtailed, but whose very power 
might otherwise have long since dwindled to the level of that 
of our Anglican Episcopate. And this seems eminently true, 
not only of the gradual growth of the authority of Rome, but 
of the cause which will in all probability result in the particular | 
extension of it now in prospect. If the Pope is deemed infal- 
lible, it will be the Bishops’ own Going, and what is more, it | 
will be especially the doing of the most earnest and devoted | 
Roman Bishops. When the Bishops én partihus are spoken of | 
as immediate dependents on the pay of the Propaganda at 
Rome, 2 double mistake is made, both in fact and in principle. 
The Vtican points out that these missionary Bishops,—the 
Bishops /» partibus,—are no more dependent on the Roman 
Propaganda than any other Bishops, though they are depen- | 
dent on the Society for the Propagation of the Faith—the | 
Roman analogue of our Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel—whose head-quarters is not at Rome, but at Lyons. 
But the more important criticism remains. It is that these | 














de la créme of the true Roman system and of the most devoted 
Roman zeal,—that they are, as our Roman Catholic contem- 
porary fairly says, precisely those who “ began their apostolic 
career by the voluntary abandonment of all the material goods 
which common men value. They quitted home and country, 
and embraced hardship and poverty from a supernatural 
motive,’ and, doubtless, it is ridiculous to say that such as 
these would not be the very men to make any moral protest 
with which their general course of thought and habits of faith 
had inspired them,—that they are not the most unworldly of 
all the Roman prelates and the most likely to speak out their 
true heart. Doubtless it is also true, as we might know by 
our own experience of colonial bishops, notwithstanding Dr. 
Colenso, that these missionary bishops are the very men who 
are least likely to have given a calm and brooding intellectual 
consideration to matters of doctrine,—that they are of a type 
with which Dr. Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield and ex-Bishop of 
New Zealand, ought more or less to have familiarized us,— 
that they, like all practical enthusiasts, are not the men to 
have burrowed much in the deeper places of theology,—that 
they are, in short, men who would estimate all the practical 
advantages of a highly centralized discipline at their highest, 
and value their Church chiefly by its aggressive power. If, 
then, these Bishops, and all the other Bishops who are in the 
highest degree enthusiasts for their system, carry the dogma, 
—the definition is not properly to be called a Papal invasion of 
their liberties, but, on the contrary, an enthusiastic surrender 
of their liberties, as not so much liberties as weaknesses, by 
Bishops who have felt the advantage of dependence on Rome, 
and who, in throwing off upon it some part of their eccle- 
siastical responsibilities, probably feel something of the same 
relief which enthusiastic Calvinists feel when they throw off 
their moral responsibilities and declare themselves mere bond- 
slaves of Christ. 

We have made these remarks because it seems to us that 
the confusion of party feeling is leading Protestants very much 
astray in the true interpretation of, the present Roman crisis. 
We believe the party of Papal infallibility to be, on the whole, 
the most genuinely Romanist, as well as far the largest, party 
in the Roman Church. We do not say it is the most learned 
and reflective and considerate party. Very likely it is not so, 
though it includes many learned and reflective men. But it 
is the most characteristically Romanist, and shows most clearly 
the genius of the developing Roman system. It seems to us, 
therefore, just as absurd to charge it with wholesale 
fraud, and intrigue, and corruption, as it would have been to 
charge the party of Dr. Selwyn and Dr. Gray in the recent 
Lambeth Convocation with the same vices. As our new 
Bishop of Exeter says so nobly and courageously of his own 
bitterest enemies, no doubt they are the enemies of what we 
eall light, for conscience’ sake ; they plead for Papal infallibility 
from the depth of a genuine enthusiasm. We Protestants 
miss our true point when we hurl against the Romanists accu- 
sations which the Romanists no doubt have even less scruple, 
but also much more excuse, in hurling against us. The 
mighty system of life and thought which goes by the name 
of the Roman faith makes the minds of those who propagate 
it, and moulds them into beliefs far more immovable and less 
elastic than ours, and therefore far more excusable for intel- 
lectual injustice to opponents. 

Now, the worst of this confused Protestant anger against 
the Papal party is that it makes us miss the true and natural 
criticisms on what is going on, in our anxiety to let off 
arrows that draw blood. Take, for instance, the raging letters 
which we have been reading all the week against the Pope 
for his “ Apostolic Constitution limiting and defining Ex- 
communications Jatw sententiv,’—that is, excommunications 
which take effect the moment the act which incurs them is 
done,—excommunications to which the offender is not merely 
liable for his offence ( ferend sententiv), but which he actually 
does incur without any ecclesiastical act, the moment his offence 
is committed. Well, the true criticism on the system which 
this Constitution illustrates is certainly not the one which 
all our correspondents have been harping upon,—the awful and 
wicked arrogance of the Pope in fulminating during a Council 
Constitutions which seem to override the decisions of the 
Council. Of that the Council itself is the best judge, and if 
it takes the matter quietly enough, as it seems to do, we 
may be pretty sure_it sees no great attack upon its rights. 
No; the true criticism, not so much on this particular 


| Apostolic Constitution as on the whole Papal system, which 


this particular Constitution, however, very powerfully illus- 
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trates,—-is quite a different one, and to our minds goes much 
nearer to the root of this infallibility question. It is to notice 
the extraordinary and dangerous vagueness of the most solemn 
and important decrees, affecting vitally the salvation of 
thousands of souls, made by a soi-disant infullible Church, 
—for the Pope is on all these matters admitted to be 
the mouthpiece of the Church, and has been sanctioned 
in what he does by the Church for centuries. What- 


ever we might expect of an infallible Church, surely the | 


least we could ask is this,—that when it defines matters of the 
highest moment to the salvation, as it believes, of thousands 
and perhaps millions, it should, at least, be in the highest 
sense precise, and not leave its true meaning to be dimly 
guessed at, or entirely ignored, by those to whom it must 
eventually fall to carry out its definitions. Take, for instance, 
the very first clauses of the Constitution :— 

“We declare to be subject to excommunication Jitw sententice specially 
reserved to the Roman Pontiif. 

«1, All Apostates from the Christian Faith; and all and every heretic, 
of whatever name, and to whatever sect they belong, and those who give 
credence to them, and those who receive, abet, and generally all who 
defend them. 

“2. All and each one of those who, without the authority of the 
Apostolic See, knowingly read the books of the Apostates and heretics 
aforesaid, defending heresy, or the books of what author soever which 
are prohibited by name by Letters Apostolic, and all who retain, print, 
or in any way defend such books.” 

And, again, the same sentence, with precisely the same re- 
serve of the power of absolution to the Pope except in 
articulo mortis, is inflicted on,— 

“6. Those who impede directly or indirectly the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction either in foro interno or externo and those who for this 
purpose have recourse to the secular courts, and procure, or publish, 
ordinances to this end, or lend aid, counsel, or patronage thereto. 

“7, Those who directly or indirectly force lay judges, in opposition 
to the dispositions of the Canons, to summon ecclesiastical persons be- 
fore their tribunal: Also those who put forth laws or decrees against the 
rights and liberties of the Church.” 

Now, we doubt if one priest in a hundred would know how to 
interpret these reserves. Does clause (2) mean, for instance, 
that no Irish priest may absolye a Roman Catholic who has 
knowingly read a Protestant tract intended to convert him, and 
forced upon him by some soup-distributing Protestant propagan- 
dist ? The words, at least. fully cover that meaning, yet we feel no 
manner of doubt that Irish priests would take care not to now 
such a fact if they thought they could not give absolution for 
it, and would thus indicate their deep-seated doubt as to the 
divine character of the whole system. Again, as to (6) and 
(7), do they not mean that no priest might absolve the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Mr. O'Hagan) for concurring 
in a bill intended to limit denominational education in 
Ireland? What we maintain is, that these provisions, 
which affect, and are intended to affect, the salvation of 
thousands, are so yague that not one priest in a hun- 
dred would know whether they covered or did not cover 
any particular case coming before him in the confessional, and 
that all sorts of hap-hazard absolutions will be pronounced in 
consequence. But what does this really imply? We must 
remember that absolution to a Roman Catholic really and 
practically affects his chance of salvation. A man need not 
be én articulo mortis, nay, he may be quite well, and yet he 
may be shot, or may fall down dead in an apoplectic fit the 
next instant. Well, suppose that this happen after he has 
been deprived of absolution by a priest's blunder as to the 
true interpretation of such vague clauses as these? Or 
suppose it happens after an absolution wrony/y given, and which, 
therefore, according to the Roman theory, as not having been 
authorized by Peter, takes no effect, but which, nevertheless, 
having been given, has satisfied the penitent’s conscience, so 
that he makes no effort to procure what his Church ealls an 
efficient absolution. The man’s soul then goes, or may go, to 
hell, as the Romanist thinks, through the shameful vagueness 
of an énfullible Church! And this not only may, but must, 
happen in thousands of cases when excommunications /utw’ sen- 
tentiv are so vague and rambling as these. We maintain that 
the true policy of Protestant critics on the Roman theory which 
is now attracting so much notice, is not to insult the Pope for 
his aggressions which are made by the consent of the Church, 


and as a mere result of an historical process of development, | 


but to point out how miserably fallible this infallible Church 
is, in actual life. Surely the very first attribute of infallibility, 
especially of infallibility affecting the salvation of souls, must 
be perfect lucidity and precision. The Roman Constitutions 
are a model of vagueness and confusion,—and must involve 
the damnation of thousands on the Roman theory through the 


mre inability of the priests to interpret them aright. Can 
there be an infallibility at all which makes its meaning so little 
clear, that it is interpreted fallibly by multitudes among the 
members of the infallible Church’s own hierarchy ? 


TWOPENNY JOURNALS. 

N the day on which these words reach our London readers 
the Pull Mall Gazette will be issued as a morning paper 

| at twopence. We heartily hope the Pal/ Mall Gazette will 
succeed. We are pretty nearly certain to disagree with its 
polities, to detest its social tone, and to demur to its theology : 
but nevertheless it has our sincere wishes for its success. 
Apart altogether from its own character, whatever that i 
intended to be, its conductors are making a most spirited 
effort to break through the sort of charmed circle which at 
this moment hedges in and in some degree stifles London 
journalism. It has become a sort of law of nature that a new 
daily paper should be sold for a penny, yet that price is clearly 
insuflicient to secure what the public really wants, namely, a 
daily history of the world printed in legible type on good thick 
paper, quite as thick, for instance, as that used in printing th: 
Times. The proprietors cannot afford the paper, and the 
penny dailies are all alike—though with a certain difference 
of degree—printed on flimsy stuff which tears at a touch, and 
looks almost black from the print upon the other side. In 
all, too, the margin of profit is so narrow that space becomes 
all-important, every inch sacrificed to information being so 
much cash thrown away in the shape of advertisements. The 
result is an excessive condensation most injurious to reporting 
and very much disliked by the public,—which, on the whole, 
prefers longwindedness, likes to read the ¢psissima verba ot 
public men and not a sub-editor’s idea of the general drift of 
what they said,—and a sort of dread of new matter leading to 
the suppression of whole branches of news. There is no fear. 
we imagine, of the direct outlay involved, say, in good foreign 
correspondence, or in collecting provincial news, or in reporting 
of any kind, but there is great fear of reducing the space avail- 
able for advertisements. The proper pabulum of a newspaper is 
crowded out by profitable matter, and intelligence which might 
be of the highest interest, and which is, at all events, indispen- 
sable to a complete picture of life and thought—say, for example. 
the reports of religious and scientific meetings, or of any move- 
ments abroad which are not political—is almost entirely sup- 
pressed. No newspapers in the world are quite so good as the 
English, but they are still very far from meeting the public 
crave, which is for a paper easy to read and sufficient in itself for 
information. It is quite clear now, from the experience of the 
last ten years, thi ¢he paper required, a paper the size of the 
Times, without supplements, as thick and as easy to read, or 
more easy, for the fate of the Times has of late years grown 
tanned, will not be produced for a penny, and the difficulty of 
securing an improvement seems to be enormous. Newspaper 
experiments of any kind are, in the first place, very dangerous 
and very infrequent things. They take an immense capital, 
they cannot be managed by corporations, and individuals with 
the capital and the capacity are usually indisposed to incur a 
certainty of excessive labour and a chance of heavy loss for 
the sake of an influence which may be obtained in easier ways. 
It takes a good deal more head and more money to make a 
daily paper succeed than to enter Parliament. Then, as we 
have said, though a smaller journal on good paper might be 
sold for a penny, smallness is apt to be fatal to demand. 
Probably no form for a newspaper is so convenient as that 
of the Record, and a Record with a circulation of a 
hundred thousand could be sold for a penny at great 
profit, but the Record could not hold half the matter 
required. It is obliged to issue supplements throughout May 
with reports of the Meetings—admirably done they are, let us 
say that for our old enemy—and to a political paper there are 
seven months of May in the year. The American journals 
| somehow get on without Parliamentary reports, but no paper 
in England could live without them in some form or other, 
and the condensed reports are exceedingly disliked. A great 
| fall in the price of paper is, though possible, extremely impro- 
| bable, for it is diflicult to imagine how any substance equally 
suitable can be cheaper than rag which has already been 
used, and a small increase in the price charged is forbidden by 
| the state of the coinage. The public is perfectly immovable 
in its dislike to “ broken” money. It would pay five farthings 
| for its paper just as soon as a penny, and for five farthings 
might have a capital paper, say a Standard with the paper and 
| typography of the Recor’; but there is no such coin, and 
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nobody will give a penny and a farthing, or be bothered with | York, which is to be the New Jerusalem, so that he surrenders 
change which he cannot use. He would as soon pay twopence | all the advantage of its existing title, admitting that its newness 
as five farthings, and sooner. If we ever get the ‘bronze ”’ | is at present newness of evil rather than of good, and must be 
which is promised in the future, that is, the tenth of a florin, | exchanged for a newer newness of a different sort. But he holds 
the half-bronze will just meet the difficulty, without worrying | that New York is destined to be the New Jerusalem on grounds 
anybody ; but we have not got it yet, and are not likely to get lof the most naked materialism, i.e., New-Yorkism. ‘+ After the 
it until Mr. Lowe can be persuaded to leave the sovereign opening of the inter-oceanic highway of the Darien Canal, New 
alone, and take any mintage he wants out of the token coinage ; | York will become the great commercial, political, intellectual, and 
and in the meantime journalism is hemmed in in a vicious | religious centre of the globe;” and as for the moral purification 
circle. : The perfect article cannot be produced for a penny, | which he half apologetically admits to be necessary, why that, of 
and it is impossible to get more without risking that Accessi- | course, is a subordinate matter, which must follow geographical 
bility to all classes which 18 - necessity of popular journal- /considerations, and not control them. ‘The great reason for 
ism. Threepence is too muca for the mass of the people to predicting that New York is to be the New Jerusalem is that 
pay, and so, we fear, is twopence, but the experiment never- it is so well placed for its oceanic communication ;—but this 
theless is one that deserves hearty welcome. lab Gest sieht ic sathe itis on Me Bie Mek 
It may be thought we are writing about a trifle, and one oo SE ee ae ~ aps8 ee 
‘cee ant ys wie agprettiiints a hot a difficult . hich certainly was not to have that advantage, it being expressly 
elaeisd ee Basset y WilC4 | stated in the passage referred to by this Merald of prophee 
cramps English journalism is in no waya trifle. But for that, | the ree ake : ee 
er g “ 7 ; .’ | that there was “no more sea. This, however, is a matter 
the English Press, with all its drawbacks, would be unique in | ee ila Mica Receaiel Wie ale erga “hese 
the world, the one informal Parliament in which everything, i Se eit _— — we Z “te Mss — ? ag ieee 
except indeed theology, could be frankly discussed every day, age ee tsi ens neon —s aege prcigpiag Part tae 
in presence of the whole people, with a real wish that the nd pe tenance ypwcsebon gen i on i diraighbee ad aetiget = 
discussion should bear practical fruit. That seems to us the |? ene one tetogeagh wom, “te Bons sar hsteyresee comets, 
grand specialty, for the time at least, of the English Press. | and Continantes settvenms, and lan 1 and ocean cables, steamships, 
Many journals are unfair, a few are violent, one or two are | and newspapers "are the agencies which are to make the earth 
silly, but the great majority do make an honest effort to impart | new and to annihilate the sea, of which, no doubt, the most 
information, to enable their readers to form opinions, as well as | Potent of all will be the great Herald of these events, which cannot 
to make them form them. The Standard, for instance, always but be constituted the official journal of this New Jerusalem,—the 
strikes us as singularly unfair in comment, but it is singularly | only dilficulty being that it is expressly stated that ‘ there shall 
fair in giving news, and is no more eapable of the sterile | in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, nor whatsoever 
verbiage which deforms the Continental Press, than it is of | Worketh abomination or maketh a lie,”—which will certainly com- 
suppressing a Parliamentary vote because it went against | pel the New York Herald to become very new indecd,—nay, to 
Tories. English journalists argue like men who want their | abandon, perhaps, its principal function. Ludeed, we wonder that 
cause to succeed and their adversaries’ cause to fail, not like | the prophet of the New York Herald did not remember one very 
men who want to make hits or make their papers sell. No | powerful confirmation of the probability of his prophecy. It 
other press in the world tries the kind of discussion which has| would seem that immediately before the descent of the 
gone on during this recess about Irish tenure, a discussion | New Jerusalem, just when ‘ the time was at hand,” the following 
as solid, so to speak, as a Parliamentary debate. Such a| command was to apply, ‘“ He that is unjust let him be unjust 
discussion would have bored the French Press to death, would | still, and he which is filthy let him be filthy still,” a command 
have been conducted in Germany as if every journalist were a| which would seem to be almost more literally observed just now 
professor of political economy, and in America would hardly in New York than in any other city of the world, old or new,— 
have been conducted at all. Sharp paragraphs would have | and which may point, perhaps, to its superior claim over other 
been written about it, but no one journal would really have | ejties to fulfil the conditions of the connected prophecy. 
informed New England, as the Zimes has informed the | In his secoud Sunday prophecy the prophet of the New York 
British public. This solidity and purpose in its work makes | Herald explains the application of the words of the Psalmist, 
the popularity of the Press, as a whole, a great good, and it | «Phere shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon the top of 
- with regret that we see the greatest enutacio to that popu-| the mountains; the fruit thereof shall sbake like Lebanon, and 
na ete seme phe ane Ay Nae Naa dg prego | they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth ;” and he 
had a 9 at. Site anes Tesch icon, sad pects Stes interprets the handful of corn to mean “modern science in its appli- 
a‘ Pas tg ae . P8es | cation to the good of mankind,” which is to’be rich in fruits of unity 
would be as good as a press is ever, in our day, likely to , . bitter . ee he 
aren and confederation,—to produce ‘‘a fusion of all the nations of the 
= — 7 earth—Indians, Chinese, Negroes and all,—in a common brother- 
THE PROPHETIC OFFICE OF THE NEW YorRK hood and under one mighty erste: i of ra vse = 
HERALD order, ‘* liberty, equality, fraternity. i he press, the railroad, 
; the steamship, and the telegraph will do it.” The doctrine of 
I Mr. James Gordon Bennett also among the prophets? Yes ; “universal equality is embodied,” says the prophet, “in the 
for he now publishes a Sunday edition of the New York fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution of the 
Herald, and a Sunday edition of the New York Merald will sell} [yitea States, and is the very corner-stone of General Grant's 
better with a prophecy than without one, especially if the prophecy policy. ‘Thus, after the lapse of nearly thirty centuries, the 
be short, sensational, and eminently New-Yorky,—and all these | « pandful of corn’ referred to by King David is, we may say, 
characteristics Mr. James Gordon Bennett has taken care to pro-| with the top-dressing of General Grant, beginning to shake like 
vide for the prophecies which introduce his Sunday edition to the Lebanon.” Very like Lebanon indeed, just as like as King 
notice of his subscribers. But we may be quite sure that Mr. | avid is to General Jackson, to whom in another part of his pro- 
Gordon Bennett is not among the prophets in the same sense in phecy the prophet refers as having evinced the same sort of * ster- 
which Saul was among the prophets when he came to Samuel in ling character ” as David in his later years, when his days of * filli- 
Naioth, in Ramah, lying ‘‘ down naked all that day and all that bustering and free love” were over. The ‘ top-dressing ” of 
night,” prophesying apparently in favour of David and against) General Grant has been undoubtedly a very severe dressing to 
himself. In a certain sense no doubt the Sunday prophet of the | the Southern States, but by way of multiplying “ the handfal of 
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New York Herald is naked enough; but it is not the nakedness of 
humiliation, but the nakedness of self-exaltation which animates 
his prophecy. Dr. Watts has told us what he felt, 

“When I with pleasing wonder stand, 

And all my frame survey ,” 

and the prophet of the New York Herald,—speaking, of course, 
more in the name of New York than in that of his own indivi- 
dual personality,—tells us the same. He is overwhelmed with 
wonder, love, and praise. He is satisfied that New York will be 
the New Jerusalem, ‘the holy city, coming down from God out 
of heaven prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” Ile is 
satisfied of this, not because the city is called New York, for 
he gives up that point, being compelled to admit that it must be 





in some respects a (morally) new New York, not the existing New 


corn on the top of the mountain,” which the writer of the 72nd 
Psalm clearly took as an image of agricultural prosperity, we 
fear that, for the present at least, General Grant's top-dressing 
has not been peculiarly successful. 

This wonderful prophet connects with his interpretation 
of this verse of the psalm in question an interpretation of 
a passage from the Apocalypse solely on the ground, as 
far as we can see, that the two could by no_ possibility 
have anything to do with each other. His second passage is 
this :—* And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the 
key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And he 
laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent which is the Devil and 
Satan, and bound him a thousand years. And cast him into the 
bottomless pit, and set a seal upon him that he should 
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deceive the nations no more till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled, and after that he must be loosed for a 
season.” The fulfilment of this prophecy is to be, strange to 
say, the work of the electric telegraph! ‘‘ The electric telegraph 
in a network of wire all over the globe is the chain that will 
pind that old serpent which is the Devil for at least a thousand 
years.” And the agents of the Associated Press, Mr. Reuter, 
M. Havas, and the rest, are, we suppose, the constituents who 
delegate the angel in question to this responsible task, and who, 
—no doubt in order to break the change to nations who are by 
this time so well accustomed to be deceived,—take care to deceive 
as a good deal at first, and to mingle their pure truth with a con- 
siderable alloy of serpentine deception, lest we should be blinded 
by the sudden blaze. But why for only “a thousand years at 
least”? Are all the chains of all the telegraphs to snap then for a 
season, so that ‘‘ that old serpent which is the Devil” shall be 
loosed ? On this the New York prophet is entirely silent. Surely the 
old serpent has not bought the unexpired remainder-right in the 
very chains by which he is to be bound, after 999 years’ lease is 
up? An electric telegraph company, with the Devil just released 
from an involuntary sojourn of a thousand years in the bottom- 
Jess pit as chairman, were indeed an image of terror to make us 
shrink ! 

Yet, after all, much as one is disposed to treat the spirit of pro- 
pheey which has just broken out in the Sunday edition of the 
New York Herald with amusement and contempt, what is really 
formidable about it is this,—that this sort of stuff, this confused and 
sensational exaggeration of the industrial arts into mighty spiritual 
powers, is nothing but a popular caricature of a tendency deeply 
rooted not only in New Yorkers, but in Englishmen. We are 
always hearing this nonsense in one form or another, though when 
Mr. Dickens talks it, he talks it cleverly, and with a certain 
amount of reticence and dexterity, and when the New York Herald 
talks it for the sake of its Sunday readers, it takes the form of 
stark Manhattanism. We should not be at all surprised if the 
prophet in the New York Herald has really been writing some- 
thing as near to what he is pleased to call his convictions as any 
man can write who thinks it a religion to feel decidedly awestruck 
at that string of big, abstract words, —universal peace, the miracles 
of science, the annihilation of space, the brotherhood of humanity, 
the equilibrium of universal justice, and the like, —and who interprets 
that muddy awe as natural piety. We don’t suppose, indeed, that the 
prophet of the ew York Herald really does expect to see New York 
become the New Jerusalem which is to be lighted neither by sun nor 
moon, but by a glory which it would be irreverent even to mention 
in such a context. Most likely he has no sort of even hazy hope 
that the wall which the angel measured “ an hundred and forty- 
four cubits, according to the measure of a man, that is, of the 
angel,” will turn out to be Wall Street. Still, we sincerely 
believe that,—trash, and almost blasphemous trash, as the man 
writes,—he writes something almost as near to his true religion as 
he can go, é.c., if he can be said to know what the words mean, 
—nay, that he has a serious sort of belief that the immense com- 
mercial operations of New York, and its centrality as a place of 
trade, give that city a moral glory compared with which the 
impurities, dishonesties, and general dissoluteness to which he 
confesses, and on which another writer in the same paper enlarges, 
are as nothing in the comparison. Democracy, riches, gigantic 
commerce, immense energy, new sensations every day, a great 
stream of life, universal tolerance, a rather liberal treat- 
ment of every sort of sin,—such seem to be the elements of 
—we will not say the religion of the day, but what tends to mix 
more and more with the religion of the day, as the tendencies of 
civilization are more and more felt. And more and more every 
day we are apt to be told that these are at least in close harmony 
with the influences of Christianity! ‘To our minds, the worship 
with which they are regarded is a form of modern idolatry of the 
lowest type, which seems more and more likely to undermine 
Christianity altogether. 





STYLE. 

EW things more mark the criticism of our day than the praises 
lavished upon Style; few things more mark the attitude of 

the great reading class than the stolidity with which such eulogies 
are heard. Nor need we go far to find an explanation. In our 
time, with its host of distractions from serious study, and its crowd 
of prints that must be skimmed by all who would not be thought 
contemptibly ignorant, style is swiftly gathering a new utilitarian 
value. Style means such an arrangement of words as shall make 
the author’s meaning rise up in the logical order of the ideas, and 





thus save the reader all needless toil ; such a choice of phrase, and 
balance of clause, and structural grace of sentence as shall satisfy 
the sense of beauty; such a propriety, economy, and harmony of 
expression as shall tell the reader exactly what the writer means, 
tell it with a business-like brevity and an artistic beauty. All these 
qualities characterize style of the highest order. Style is, there- 
fore, an artistic expedient to make reading easy, and to perpetuate 
the life of written thought. Of all the badly-written books be- 
queathed by past generations, none have lived but those of tran- 
scendent intellectual merit, or those to which a supreme historical 
value is lent by their pictures of vanished days; whereas writing 
of the secondary intellectual rank may be kept green by the vitality 
of its artistic workmanship. Indeed, works of second-rate value 
in point of thought or archeological interest are inevitably 
doomed to a speedy death unless they bear such a passport to 
futurity as a first-rate style. France saw that fact long before 
England. Partly because the French mind has a keener 
perception than the English of the Greek-like simplicity and 
directness which belong to the highest artistic beauty ; 
partly because the French language falls more easily than 
the English into symmetrical moulds; and partly because 
the French Academy has acted as a literary police for the 
suppression of verbal licence, France can still teach England 
the academic graces of style with as much authority as Greece 
taught rhetoric to Rome. While our greatest writers were still 
pouring forth their thoughts with inartistic skill, or were rising to 
perfect beauty of statement only when possessed with that fierce 
heat of passion which gives to rhetoric an arrowy directness and a 
rhythmical flow, France had already achieved a classic propriety 
of style. As an artistic product, Pascal's rhetoric is better than 
than that of any English contemporary; so is that of Bossuet, 
Voltaire, and Courier. Even in the present enfeebled stage of 
French literature, no Englishman writes with Renan’s incom- 
parable academic beauty, nor, in the lower ranks of journalism, 
can the best foreign rhetoric match the elegance of Prevost- 
Paradol’s somewhat feeble disquisitions. But although the art of 
rhetoric has still to be taught in England with such rigour as it is 
taught in France, it is long since our men of letters saw the 
supreme value of artistic expression, and those of the present 
day have reached an unexampled stage of academic ele- 
gance. In rhetorical excellence, Landor, De (Quincey, John 
Henry Newman, Macaulay, Froude, Goldwin Smith, and the 
crowd of nameless men who address the public from hour to hour, 
stand each in his way far above the past writers of corresponding 
power. We are now casting the English language into finer 
moulds. We are amassing new and more subtle canons of style. 
The landmarks of good rhetoric are every day becoming more 
abundant and more certain, so that the old pitfalls are no longer 
perilous even to feeble feet. 

‘The value of style as an instrument for winning the attention of 
the public, for saving the reader all needless labour, and for keeping 
a hold on the grateful memory, explains why writers who are 
deemed masters of language wring constant and feverish eulogy 
from their fellow-workmen. But, as we have already said, 
those eulogies find a feeble echo in the public mind; and men 
whose writing is proclaimed to be a marvel of literary art are 
often read only by the cultivated class. It is easy to see 
why the professional man of letters should be thus eager with 
his praises. Since he is keenly alive to the difficulty of writing 
perfect English, he instinctively looks for technical triumphs of 
expression, and he attributes a value to style for its own sake. 
Unconsciously, he is prone to set most store by that writing 
which gives himself the best lessons in rhetoric, and he finds what 
he seeks in the style which obtrudes itself by its very brilliancy, 
or by the completeness of its triumph over the difficulties that 
beset his own pen. In such a style the art is always more or less 
vividly revealed. It is so vividly revealed that we can mark the 
process of the worker, and study his devices, with almost as much 
ease, and as much profit, as an engineer can draw the details of 
a new and curious machine. On the other hand, such art must 
be second-rate. In literature, in painting, or in music, the highest 
art hides the hand of the workman under a thick veil. A literary 
artist of the second rank, like Macaulay, makes constant use of 
devices which are obviously mechanical and which can be learnt ; 
a writer of the first order, even if he do not stand in the fore- 
most place of that hierarchy, such as Heine, is constantly invent- 
ing new forms, which seem to evaporate in the act of analysis. 
The one might be compared to a skilled artizan who, after cutting 
a limited number of dies, employs them again and again, so that 
the student can readily copy the figures, and use them in much the 
same fashion as the artist himself; the other seems like an artist 
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with so rich an invention that he never takes two impressions from 
the same die, but breaks up each design the instant that he has 
struck it into wax, and then cuts another into form. While art 
of the second rank is thin and easily dissected, art of the first rank 
is the product of subtle organization, like human life itself. ‘The 
thinking of Shakespeare’s characters, for example, is characterized 
by all that subtle, rich, confused play of motive, device, and reason 
which we detect in the workings of our own mind; it is many- 
tinted ; it is full of labyrinthine folds; it unveils by glimpses the 
unexplored, unfathomable abysses of thesoul. ‘The rhetoric which 
can express the profundity and the comprehensiveness of a passion 
like Lear’s, can be confined within the limits of no academic 
rules, and creates a rhetoric of its own. 

The moralizing of a second-rate mind like Pope, on the other 
hand, is so thin, so definite, so much a student’s translation of the 
thoughts and passions which prompt human acts, that it naturally 
yields itself to txe guiding hand of the academy. And, because 
Pope is full of definite design, the student of rhetoric finds 
him a more skilful teacher than Shakespeare himself. ‘The 
‘* style ” of Shakespeare would, as ‘‘ style,” never be lauded. ‘The 
style of Pope is the very type of that rhetoric which men of letters 
celebrate with the hallelujahs of the study. At the same time, 
writing of the second order has its degrees. Although Macaulay 
and De Quincey both belong to that rank, there is a wide gulf 
between their rhetoric. As an essayist and a historian, Macaulay 
has won unexampled popularity, because he expresses the most 
intelligible ideas in the most vivid language, and because, both in 
disquisition and in narrative, his power of lucid, swift, brilliant 
statement has never been surpassed. On the other hand, his 
rhetorical devices are so few, so transparent, so easily mastered, 
and so possessed with the very demon of mannerisin, that they soon 
cease to repay, and soon weary the student. Ience, now that the 
‘* History” and the ‘‘ Essays” have lost the freshness of their 
virgin charm, they wring but cold and stinted eulogies from the 
rhetorical laboratory. De Quincey, on the contrary, is the 
theme of ceaseless and exstatic eulogies. Not a writer of 
recent times is oftener read by men of letters who seek to rise 
above the laxities of ephemeral workmanship; not a writer in the 
language is more worthy of devout scrutiny by him who would 
master the resources of that rhetoric which can be acquired by 
study. Gifted with brilliant powers as a thinker, and more 
variously learned than any literary artist of his time, De Quincey 
was disproportionately endowed with the faculty of expression. 
Even in the narrow world of the nursery, with no other audience 
than the wayward brother who smote him with awe, and the young 
sister to whom his passionate rhetoric has given an immortality in 
literature, the dreamy boy found language an instrument of mira- 
culous power. Afterwards he studied all its rhetorical resources 
with a keener eye for the devices by which its riches might be un- 
veiled, than any other student of whom our literary annals present 
a token. Hence, if his frequent seasons of literary debility per- 
mitted him to be criminally feeble and trivial, he has left 
passages which, in structural perfection of sentence, in com- 
mand over all the resources of the English tongue, in a 
marriage of rhythmical and impassioned music with a logi- 
cal accuracy of thought and a Greek-like propriety of phrase, 
can scarcely be excelled in the literature of England. At his 
best, De Quincey has no superior as a stylist. His rhetoric is 
separated from that of Macaulay by all the distance which 
cuts off the mechanically regular patterns of the old silk fabrics, 
from those which now glow with the form of flower and living 
thing. And it is the comparatively defective character of De 
Quincey’s mind that has contributed to make him pre-eminent 
as a rhetorician, and to give him a first place among the 
teachers of expression. Since the richness and fertility of his 
thought do not equal the richness and fertility of his language, the 
style seems to stand out from the page like a bas-relief, and to 
claim study for its own sake. It presents the student with 
palpable models. It challenges dissection, and seems to submit 
itself to the dissecting-knife. It reveals the artist in the act of 
working, ostentatiously proud of his skill, and inviting a crowd of 
gazing eyes. Unlike Opie, De Quincey would not say that he mixed 
his colours with ‘‘ brains,” but could tell the exact components 
of each tint. Unlike those painters who can give no reason why 
they work in a particular fashion, and who lay tint on tint at the 
mandate of a mysterious instinct, De Quincey could offer a philo- 
sophical reason for the choice of each word, for the architectural 
structure of each clause. He was guided by the dictate of the 
conscious analytical faculty. Even in his highest flights he was ever 
arhetorician. Even in tracing with magnificent power the linea- 
ments worn by the ‘* Three Ladies of Sorrow,” he did not rise 





above the tyranny of rhetorical rules; he did not emancipate him. 
self from the rigidity of the schools; nor could he free the reader's 
mind from the idea that the rhetoric was indebted for a share 
of its passion and its beauty to the touch of some mechanism 
which, although wonderful and mysterious in its power, was 
mechanism still. Hence De Quincey for ever dwells in the second 
hierarchy of letters. But, we repeat, he is for that very reason 
a more potent master of what is technically called Style than 
writers of more etherial genius, and a better teacher of rhetoric 
even than the masters of literature themselves. That is the reason 
why his name is oftener cited in the literary schools than the 
names of loftier intellects. 

On the other hand, by that great reading public which is but 
imperfectly acquainted with the technical merits of literary art, 
and has but a feeble interest in artistic methods, De Quincey 
is read with less enthusiasm. In this respect he may be classed with 
Landor. Landor’s prose, it is true, lacked some of the qualities which 
lend to that of De Quincey its potency of charm. It bas neither his 
variety and richness of hue, nor his power of falling into a con- 
versational ease, or of rising into a Miltonic rapture. But it has 
terseness, point, and polish beyond any other prose in the language. 
If not exempt from the artificial air which clings to all academic 
styles, it is at least an academic style of the highest rank. Had 
England such an Academy as that of France, it is the style of the 
‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” that would be singled out for the high- 
est eulogy. It is, indeed, the only English which we can place 
into competition with the French of Paul Louis Courier. With 
all their faults, Landor and De Quincey are the most per- 
fect prose writers of modern England. Yet even De Quincey. 
is not popular in the same sense as Macaulay, while Landor 
belongs to the class of writers who, though never mentioned with- 
out admiration, are read by the student-class alone. And 
why such comparative neglect ? Why have not the authors of the 
“ Suspiria de Profundis” and the ‘ Imaginary Conversations ” 
the bookstall fame of Scott and Dickens? The answer is 
that they are too artificial Their thinking is that of the 
closet, and is addressed to minds enriched by large stores of 
knowledge, and by familiarity with a wide circle of recondite 
ideas. For the most part, they deal, not with those primary 
thoughts and feelings which are common to the lettered and 
the unlettered, but with the artificial ideas and impulses which 
are born of tutored reflection and class experience. ‘They reflect 
what men have done and said, rather than human nature 
itself. In fulfilling that office they no doubt represent a 
great and growing class; for, as M. Prevost-Paradol has 
been reminding us at Edinburgh, the cultivated men of each 
country are not cut off from each other by the boundaries of 
language, commercial interest, or political ambition, but are the 
citizens of one noble nation which is bound together by its common 
loyalty to Truth. Nevertheless, that great and noble nation is less 
great and less noble than the world. Writers who either wholly or 
chiefly speak to that nation belong to the second rank. ‘They 
are artificial, and, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, they utter 
‘“‘ the note of provinciality.” De Quincey sounds that note, so does 
Landor, so does Sainte-Beuve, and so, pre-eminently, does the 
critic and poet who in England officiates as the high priest at the 
altar of culture,—Mr. Matthew Arnold himself. It is the pre- 
rogative of the highest genius, on the contrary, to deal with 
human nature at first hand, by touching those emotions which are 
common to all men, and by making potent use of the thoughts 
which well up in the minds of all. At times, of course, the highest 
genius may also speak exclusively to the lettered class, Shake- 
speare sometimes thinks such thoughts and speaks such language as 
only those brethren who have the gift of prophecy can interpret. 
Dante and Milton are often the poets of the learned alone. But 
were they even greater than they are, they would be more fre- 
quently the poets of humanity; and Shakespeare stands at the 
head of all poets because, while no range of reflective thought 
stretches beyond his orbit, the magnificence of his genius is best 
seen when he handles those primary feelings of love and hate, of 
mirth and fear, those every-day objects of ambition and hope, 
which are the heritage of the race. Scott is the most popular 
of all novelists, and promises to keep the same lead among 
the masters of prose fiction that Shakespeare holds among 
the masters of verse, because, among all novelists of adequate 
power, he is the least indebted for effect to the fleeting accidents 
of time and place, and because he speaks most directly to the 
natural reason and the natural heart. On similar grounds, Byron 
is the poet best loved by the young and the uneducated ; and if 
cultivated men do not read him with the same enthusiasm, the 








reason is, that the range of his magnificent powers is limited, that 
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he isa stranger to the whole world of thought which is born of 
reflection, and that, being too deficient in dramatic faculty to 
portray human nature with completeness, he falls into those ex- 
aggerations which are the bane of art. In an academical sense, 
the style neither of Scott nor of Byron is of the highest order. 
It is full of imperfections that jar on the trained ear like so 
many false notes of music. But men of such consummate power 
are independent of rhetorical aids to the achievement of immor- 
tality, and, until the English public shall acquire a culture of 
which it does not yet dream, it will detect no lack of rhetorical 
perfection in such masters over the springs of interest and emotion. 
It is to the second and third-rate men that perfection of style 
is of first-rate importance. ‘To them it every day becomes 
of higher moment. They will not be read by the great 
mass unless, by potency of style, they smooth the reader’s path, 
and lure him on. If they live at all, it will be in the minds 
of cultivated men; and cultivated men cannot afford to study 
second or third-rate intellect often enough to keep its fame green, 
unless its thoughts be enclasped in language of such perfect form 
as to be a source of pleasure in itself. We repeat, however, that 
style itself will never give real popularity to a writer who does 
not chiefly deal with human nature at first hand, as an original 
artist, and not as a commentator on artificial thought. And, in 
the long run, real popularity is the test of real merit. The repu- 
tation of a clique is always treacherous and fleeting. ‘That of the 
bookstall alone endures until the end. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ili 
CXXVIITL.—Yorksuime :-—GroGrariy. 

7. great block of territory in the North-East of England 

to which is now given the name of )orkshire constitutes, it 
need hardly be said, the largest county of England. Its area in 
square miles is 5,961, comprising 3,654,636 statute acres, inhabited 
by a population which in 1861 reached to 2,015,541. ‘It is 
about the size of the entire Peloponnesus, is half as large as 
Holland, and very nearly half as large as modern Belgium.” Of 
the entire acreage about 2,500,000 acres are supposed to be arable, 
meadow, or pasture. ‘The configuration of the county can hardly 
be described accurately as a whole; but it may be called in 
general terms an irregular pentagon, consisting of a triangle, with 
the apex at the extreme south limit of the county, aud on the base of 
this a very irregular oblong, resembling the two shoulders of a 
human body, with one arm hanging down. Its seaboard extends 
between the mouth of the 7ves on the north, and the estuary of the 
Hun/er on the south, both of which rivers discharge their waters 
into the German Ocean, which is its only neighbour on the north- 
east. On the south-east it is bounded by the //wmber and Lincoln- 
shire ; its southern extremity rests on Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire; Cheshire and Lancashire are its neighbours on the south-west 
and west; Westmoreland covers its north-west frontier; and 
Durham and the German Ocean complete the boundary on the 
north. ‘The county is now divided into three /?/dings (a corruption | 
of Vhridings, ic. Thirdings, a division of territory found also in | 
South Norway), the North, East, and West Ridings; and a! 
smaller separate district called the City of York and Ainsty ; but 
this last, except so far as the city is concerned, has been united 
with the West Riding. 

The key to the physical geography of Yorkshire is the great | 
valley of the Ouse and its feeders, which stretches from near | 
the river 7vcs, in the northern part of the county, to the estuary | 
of the ater, in the south, with a general direction from north 
to south south-east. ‘The high land on the east of this valley | 
forms a bold coast line, the surface rising in some parts very | 
suddenly to a great elevation. From the 7ecs a very irregular | 
coast, consisting of high cliffs abounding in fossils, runs in a south- 
easterly direction to Whitby. At this point the cliff line is pierced | 
by the small river si. A few miles further to the south-east the | 
coast line turns more to the south, and after being indented by 
the dangerous Rolin Hood's Bay, proceeds south south-east to 
Scarborough, where an irregular promoutory, projecting to the 
east, with an arm towards the south, forms a semicircular harbour 
and shelter from the easterly gales. South of Scarborough the coast 
line again inclines more to the east to Filey Point, near the boundary 
between the North and East Ridings. From Filey Bay, on the 
south of this, the coast runs nearly in a straight line to Flamborough 
Head, the extremity of a range of chalk cliffs six miles long. | 
From the Head the coast line turns westward, and then sweeping 





Hartburn, and Hyde. ‘There is a small harbour in this bay, at 
Bridlington Quay. From this to the pointed promontory which 
terminates in the Spurn Head, and forms the northern boundary of 
the estuary of the //vmber, the coast line (running south-east and 
south) is generally very low, and exposed to the inroads of the sea. 
The Humber, which formerly encroached much on the lands 
about Spurn Head, has more recently receded, and left exten- 
sive tracts of marsh land. Part of this appeared as an island 
in the reign of Charles I., but is now only separated by a ditch 
from the mainland, and in 1851 contained 550 acres. It is still called 
Sunk Island. Along the preceding coast line of Yorkshire the cliffs 
generally rise to a height of from 70 to 150 feet, but in several 
parts are much higher, and on the south side of Robin Hood's Bay 
are 893 feet above the sea. From Spurn Ilead to the confluence 
of the Ouse and Trent the line of the //imber is westward, inclin- 
ing a little to the north. 

To the south of the estuary of the Tees commence, with 
Bramsby Moor, 784 feet in elevation, the Mustern Moorlands, 
which extend about thirty miles from east to west and fifteen 
miles from north to south, and form a_ wild, hilly district, 
“‘intersected by numerous picturesque and fertile valleys. North 
of Northallerton, where the scarped extremity of these highlands 
turns eastward, it overlooks the vale of Cleveland, which slopes 
down to the 7ees. ‘Towards the northern and western escarpments 
of the moorlands there are some very beautiful prospects.” Botton 
Head rises to 1,485 feet, Loosehoe Hill to 1,404 feet, Black 
Hambleten to 1,246 feet, and Roseberry Topping to 1,102 feet. 
The eastern moorlands are separated by the valley of the Derwent, 
running from near Scarborough south-west into the valley of the 
Ouse, from the Yorkshire Wolds, which seldom rise above 600 
feet, and are broken by numerous deep winding valleys. In that 
part of these Wolds called Holderness is the largest lake in the 
county, Hlornsea Mere, a mile and three-quarters long, with a 
greatest width of three-quarters of a mile. ‘The western side of 
Ifolderness is remarkable for a feuny district, ‘* The Cars,” 
extending nearly twenty miles from north to south, with an 
average breadth of about four miles. ‘The parts reclaimed from 
the umber include the Holderness Drainage (more than 11,000 
acres), the Beverley and Bramston Drainage, and the Keyingham 
Drainage (5,500 acres). Until about the close of the eighteenth 
century the Wolds * were little better than a large rabbit- 
warren,” but are now extensively cultivated. 

On the western side of the Valley of the Ouse lie the Western 
Moorlands of Yorkshire, which have a much greater general eleva- 
tion than the Eastern Moorlands. ‘They form part of the great 
moorland district of England, extending southwards to the Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire hills, and occupying the whole western 
portion of the county. ‘The highest elevation of this range within 
the county is Bow Fell, near Sedbergh, which attains an elevation 
of 2,911 feet; but several other elevations itain heights of from 2,200 
feet to upwards of 2,300 feet. ‘he mountain masses here indeed 
‘tare only inferior to those of Cumberland and Westmoreland,” 
and contain “some of the grandest rock scenery in England.” 
‘This group of hills is divided by the comparatively low region of 
Ribblesdale ** into two portions, the North-western and the South- 
western ;” and may be further subdivided into Upper Teesdale, the 
extreme north-western corner of Yorkshire, with Rokeby and the 
neighbourhood of Barnard Castle; /2/chmond and its neighbourhood, 
—Swaledale and Arkengarthdale ; Leywrn and its neighbourhood, 
—Masham and Hackfall, Wensleydale and Garsdale to Sedbergh ; 
Upper Wharfdale and the hills forming Langstrothdale Chase ; 
Niddersdale ; Shipton and its neighbourhood,—North-east Craven, 
and Lower Wharfdale ; //k/cy and its neighbourhood ; Se/t/e and its 
neighbourhool,—Ribblesdale, Upper Airedale; /ngleton and its 
neighbourhood ; South-west Craven, Lower Ribblesdale and Forest 
of Bowland. Distinct in character from both the eastern 
and western moorlands, the great valley of the Ouse and its 
tributaries, and the Yorkshire Wolds, is “‘ the forest district of 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield,” in the southern extremity of the 
county—over which the great forest of Sherwood once extended— 
and of which the centres are the towns of Sheffield, Barnsley, and 
Rotherham. 

‘‘It is computed that the drainage of about seven-ninths of the 
entire area of Yorkshire, or about 4,500 square miles, runs into 
the basin of the //umber, and, with the exception of the district 
between the Wolds and the sea, the whole of this district pours its 
waters into the Ouse. ‘This Northern Ouse, as it is sometimes 
called, is formed mainly by the union of the Ure or Yore and the 
Swale, and its total length, whether reckoned from the source of 


round to the south, forms the capacious Bridiingtom Bay, where | the Ure or the Swale, is 130 to 135 miles. ‘The former of these 
the sea has gradually swept away the villages of Auburn, | two upper streams of the Guse—the Ure—rises in the mountains 
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at the western extremity of the North Riding, near the borders of 
Westmoreland, and flowing first south-east and then east along 
Yoredale and Wensleydale, and receiving several small tributary 
streams, falls, a little below Askrigg, over a succession of limestone 
rocks, forming what is called the Aysgarth Force, and passes to 
Middleham, and thence past Masham to the boundary line of the 
North and West Ridings, still recruited from time to time by 
small streams; then with a very irregular course by Tanfield 
to Ripon. Here it quits the boundary line of the two Ridings, and 
enters the West Riding, but soon rejoins the boundary near 
Boroughbridge, and passing thence by Aldborough, forms a junc- 
tion with the Swale. This last river is formed by the junction of 
two streams at Muker in the western moorlands, a little to the 
north-west of Askrigg. Thence it flows with an irregular eastward 
course to Richmond, then somewhat southwards, receiving, among 
other tributaries, the river Gilling. Passing still southwards, a 
little to the west of Northallerton, it receives near that town the 
Bedalebeck, and further on, in the latitude of Thirsk, the MWishe 
stream from the western escarpment of the eastern moorlands. 
Thence its course is very tortuous, in a general south-south- 
easterly direction, to its junction with the Ure, before which 
it receives two considerable streams, one of which, the Codbheck, 
flows by Thirsk. From the point of junction of the Ure and 
Swale, the united streams, variously called by their names or the 
Ouse, continues in an irregular course, south-east, forming the 
boundary of the North Riding as far as York, receiving the rivers 
Linton and Nidd, the latter a considerable stream from the Great 
Wharnside and Black Fell mountains, near Kettlewell, in the west 
moorlands. At York the main stream receives the river /oss on 
its left side, and flows southward, a little to the west, to Cawood, 
receiving a little above that town on its right side the river 
Wharje, from the western moorlands. In its remaining course 
the Ouse forms the boundary between the West and East Ridings. 
It passes in a very irregular course by Selby, and receiving the 
Derwent on its left and the Aire on its right side, proceeds very 
tortuously near Howden, and by the port of Goole, where it is 
joined by the Dutch River or Dun Navigation, to its junction with 
the Trent at Faxfleet, whence the united stream, thenceforward 
called the Humber, passes onwards into the German Ocean. 

The Don, which forms a junction with the Aire just below 
Snaith, rises near Saltersbrook, upon a high ground near the 
borders of Cheshire, and passes east and south-east to Sheffield ; 
thence north-east by Rotherham and Doncaster to Thorne, where 
it turns north to its junction with the Aire. The /ibble rises in 
the north-western extremity of the West Riding, and flows west 
and then south to the county boundary at Grindleston, thence to 
the south-west along the boundary till it passes into Lancashire. 
The Tees, which forms the boundary between Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham, and receives several feeders from the former county, will be 
mentioned more particularly when we speak of Durham. 

Yorkshire is also supplied with several canals, bringing it into 
direct water communication with the other parts of the kingdom, 
but they nearly all belong to the West Riding. 

The great Vale of the Ouse, or of York, stretching directly 
through the centre of the county, is occupied entirely by the red- 
sandstone series of rocks, resting along its western border ‘* from 
the southern limitof the county to a point between the rivers Ureand 
Swale, ona much narrower belt of magnesian limestone. On the East 
the red sandstone is overlaid by the lias, which extends down the 
valley of the Ask nearly as far as Whitby, and appears in patches 
along the coast and inland. On the /ias, and forming the mass of 
the north-eastern hills, rest the series of Bath and Oxford oolites. 
A patch of Aimmeridge clay intervenes between the Oxford oolites 
and the chalk which forms the Wolds. Holderness is entirely a 
district of submarine forest and of rolled fragments brought from 
various and distant regions. ‘The marshes of the lower courses of 
the rivers Ouse, Derwent, and Don are of more recent growth. 
The coal formation underlies the magnesian limestone from the 
border of the county as far as Leeds, then turns west to a point 
below Bradford, and winding round south-east by Huddersfield 
and Penistone, again reaches the Yorkshire border south of 
Sheffield, It is bordered west by the mil/stone-grit series, which 
extends irregularly quite across the county, and is pierced by large 
masses of Yordale and Scar limestone. ‘The grits and limestones 
form the mountainous and picturesque districts of the south-west 
and north-west. A small patch of Silurian rock extends from 
Westmoreland into Yorkshire by Sedbergh and Dent, and thence 
round to Settle. The upper valley of the Yves is of volcanic trap, 
and a remarkable basaltic dyke extends from Cockfield Ten, in 
Durham, across the north of Yorkshire nearly as far as Whitby.” 

These geological formations give a very distinct character to the 





several divisions of Yorkshire which meet at the city of York, 
The West Riding, by far the largest and most populous, hag 
become one of the great manufacturing districts of England, 
owing in a great measure to the presence of coal and iron in great 
abundance. ‘These are the principal natural productions of York- 
shire. ‘The ironstones of the coal mines have been worked from 
the Roman period, and the working has never been entirely 
neglected, though the ironstones are not equal in value to the iron 
ores of Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Mendip Hills, but surpass 
them in quantity of yield. ‘The Cleveland Ilills, in the north-east 
corner of Yorkshire, ‘‘ form the most important portion of the great 
belt ” called the ‘‘ new iron fields of England,” discovered about the 
year 1850. ‘There were in Yorkshire in 1857, 347 collieries, pro- 
ducing annually 8,875,440 tons of coal. ‘The coal-field of this 
county belongs to the great coal-field of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire. 

The minor natural products of the county are the /ead of Swale- 
dale and Nidderdale ; the jet from the cliffs near Whitby ; alum 
from the same neighbourhood ; “ excellent building-stone from the 
‘Tadeasterand Iuddlestone quarries; and black and grey marble found 
in vast quantities throughout Nidderdale and Dentdale.” ‘The 
staple manufactures of Yorkshire are wovl/en and worsted. 

Some parts of Yorkshire are extremely fertile, such, for instance, 
as the Vale of York, and the districts of Cleveland and Holderness, 
The climate varies greatly and necessarily with the different eleva- 
tions of the land, but is generally healthy except in the marsh dis- 
tricts. Agriculture is “in a medium state” of development— 
inferior to that of Northumberland and Lincolnshire—and it is 
more of a grazing than an agricultural county. ‘There are bred 
vast numbers of horses, the most valuable being the Cleveland 
bays. ‘There are a considerable number of short-horned cattle, 
but the long-horned predominate. ‘The county supplies most of 
the cows used in the London dairies; the quantity of butter 
yielded is not proportionate to that of milk. ‘Che sheep are very 
numerous and of every variety, calculated a few years ago at about 
1,200,000 head, producing annually about 28,000 packs of wool. 
Many hogs are kept, and the haws of the county are celebrated. 
‘* Property in the West and North Ridings is very much sub- 
divided,” but in the East Riding it is less subdivided than in 
most parts of England, and ‘ many families in that Riding have 
held their estates for centuries.” The majority of farms in the 
county are unusually small, and generally held from year to year 
and by tenants-at-will, and ‘‘ the farm-houses and buildings are, 
for the most part, rather indifferent.” 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—III. 

[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, December 25, 1869. 
As far as I can judge out here from the stray scraps of the Eng- 
lish Press that are smuggled in at intervals, it would seem to me 
that the historical bearings of this Council are not fully taken in 
(at least as they present themselves to me) by the general public. 
It is at all times difficult to guard oneself against becoming involun- 
tarily the victim of one’s predispositions, and though not con- 
scious of partizanship in the matter, I am quite aware that from 
much intercourse with men who are themselves actively enlisted in 
the promotion of particular ends, I may be inadvertently guilty 
of too much repeating one particular view. I know that you will 
be quite able to detect and correct any undue leanings of mine. 
My object in this letter will be to the best of my means to state 
succinctly what I believe to be the great practical issues at this 
moment in course of being fought out—probably not finally, but 
yet very severely—in the Council. During the last week the 
situation has been as fluctuating as it was exciting. It has been 
marked by very remarkable combinations among the Bishops, 
branching out, it would seem, into tentative alliances for common 
defence against the Pope's despotism with political force ; and just 
as all seemed on the point of a notable demonstration by Bishops 
—the most notable since the Reformation from any body of the 
Roman Catholic Episcopate to the Pope—all this has been sus- 
pended and disturbed by the unaccountable defection of the 
one prelate, of all others, who has least reason for apprehension, 
and hitherto has been prominently distinguished for his trenchant 
attitude. 

In the first place, it is well deserving notice what the pivot has 
been on which the contemplated demonstration turned. It will be 
found to be none other than the wide-spread desire of episcopal 
emancipation from Papal usurpation. Bishops of all countries, 
but in different degrees of definiteness, and in varying numbers, 





are painfully affected with the sense that gradually the Court of 
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Rome has taken from them, one after another, their inherent 
privileges, and through the suppression of all independent action 
has reduced them from freeholders by the grace of the Church to 
mere dependents on the will of the Pope. After having blindly 
abetted for a long course of time the centralizing action of Rome, 
because they saw therein a natural support against that action of 
the State which, through a confusion of ideas, was deemed hostile 
to the Church, on account of having been hostile to Rome, Bis- 
hops are now awakening to the fact that they have raised for 
themselves an ogre who will tolerate them in no other shape than 
as the victims of his whim. 

It is a singular ignorance of fact to say that the Bishops in being 
dissatisfied with the regulations prescribed by the Pope for their 
conduct in Council have shown an unreasonable pretension, inas- 
much as it depends upon the Pope's pleasure to lay down what 
rules he may see fit. ‘To affirm such a proposition is simply to 
deny the existence of any historical right to the hierarchy, and 
to define the primitive constitution of the Church to be a level 
despotism under the sway of an autocrat. It is too true that 
the course of events has for some time been in the direction of such 
astate of things, and it is an undeniable fact that the Bishops 
themselves have abetted this end by their obsequious attitude 
towards the reigning Pope on several occasions when he innovated 
greatly on the established prerogatives of his dignity. But this 
makes it only the more remarkable and the more worthy of obser- 
vation by such as care to watch the signs of the age, that now 
amongst these very same bishops of tested deferentialness before 
the Holy See, there should have shown itself, and this not merely 
amongst bishops of one country, a spirit of reaction against 
any further abdication of their independence at the behest of an 
autocratic Pope. Ido not wish to convey an exaggerated impres- 
sion as to the strength of this sentiment. I am convinced that 
the selection for the Episcopate of men with an approved absence 
of independent character has been far too careful not to 
secure a sure majority to the Court of Rome in the assembly. 
But the general existence of this flock of tame sheep only gives 
greater relief to the presence of nobler creatures. It is a fact 
that, for the first time since a very long while, bishops from all 
parts, and amongst them the men who rank in their respective 
countries as the ornaments of their Church, and the approved 
champions of their faith,—here in Rome have instinctively been 
drawn towards each other for an associated protest in defence of 
liberties which they have come to see are now threatened to be 
trampled out by Rome. It is no less significant for the future 
course of events that the manifestation of awakening reaction 
against Roman despotism has been most distinct in the two 
nations that, while the most Catholic, are also the most conspicu- 


ous for intellectual power, the French and the Germans. The 
movement amongst these sections was, moreover, thoroughly 


spontaneous, emanating from no external influence, but solely 
from the rising sentiment of Episcopal dignity. The Bishop of 
Orleans is not a satellite of the Empire, and the leading 
Episcopal leverage amongst the German bishops did cer- 
tainly not proceed from prelates connected with Prussia. It 
is perfectly true that once the question of independent 
and the German 


privilege was started,—both the French 
Governments, including Prussia, looked favourably on the 


efforts made, and, perhaps, even intimated some assurances of 
support. Indeed, it could hardly have been otherwise with France, 
which is too essentially Catholic not to be specially interested in 
an issue invoving the final fate of what survives of historical 
Gallicanism,—a tradition dear to Frenchmen. I believe that the 
following account of what has happened will prove substantially 
correct. ‘The great difficulty which had to be overcome lay in 











finding the means for bringing into combination the different 
elements of opposition disseminated in the Episcopate. The Bishops | 
came to Rome to be so many atoms in that organic connection | 
amongst themselves, and labouring from diversities of tongue and | 
of habits under great disadvantage for union. Nor was the separa- | 
tion only between Bishops of different countries. ‘The French | 
Bishops amongst themselves were very much divided by political | 
colour and political sympathies. ‘There is an Orleanist and a| 
Bonapartist faction—men who had an eye to the Emperor and | 
men who had run at him furiously—and, again, Monsigneur 
Dupanloup, because he had so vehemently assau!ted Veuillot, was 
looked on by not a few timid brethren as one who was almost on 
the verge of following Pére Hyacinthe into disobedience, while 
the Archbishop of Paris, on the other hand, was accused of being 
a time-server to the Emperor. All this made it a hard task to 
bring about an understanding and a combination, but by degrees 


and by tact 


the thing was effected. The French Bishops held ‘1 


several meetings, and a number of them came to the resolution to 
draw up and sign a respectful protest against the limitation on 
their rights of initiative sought to be imposed by the Popes 
regulations. It is not necessary that I should repeat the stories I 
have heard in regard to the negotiation that led to this result. The 
Bishops who were partners to the step are men who hold a high 
position, whose names command respect. ‘The protest was drawn 
up, and was signed by fourteen French Bishops, when a very 
amazing incident occurred. It had been settled that the French 
and the German Bishops should separately present a remonstrance. 
Now, the Germans, though in one sense more disunited, or rather 
isolated, had found a natural centre in Cardinal Schwarzenberg, 
who by birth and rank stood in an exceptional position. He had 
from the very outset pronounced himself strongly against the 
intentions and plans of the Jesuit party. Indeed, the language 
ascribed to him, and, I believe, quite truly, was remarkable for a 
Cardinal to have spoken. It thus happened that the Germans 
found in him, if not an actual leader in the intellectual sense in 
which Monsigneur Dupanloup was one, by his indefatigable speech 
and pen, yet a great prelate of high distinction, and quite unusual 
independence, who was both willing to figure as a representative 
man and able to speak with authority. Under his presidency 
the German Bishops met, and under his influence and 
example a very considerable number of them assented to 
the plan of a corresponding remonstrance. I am led to believe 
that its language was even more explicit, and the adhesions more 
numerous than had been reckoned. Indeed, I have heard of 
signatures that a short while ago I never could have expected, and 
the sight of which must prove a vision of shame to the prime 
leader and now for ever disgraced man. It is beyond my power 
to inform you what motive came into play to bring about this 
astounding defection. I have been unable to find the solution of 
this mystery. Even to the last moment the Cardinal evinced 
himself quite firm in the views he has all along expressed with 
singular outspokenness. When the paper was brought to him for 
signature, he faltered and declined. It is not to be thought that 
any bribe could have influenced him. ‘There is, in fact, no bribe at 
the command of Rome which could have attraction for Schwarzen- 
In a worldly sense, he has everything already which is 
within gift. Moreover, he has always been an honourable 
gentleman. I am more inclined to assume that, being not a 
man of great mental calibre, and, moreover, a devout Catholic, he 
staggered back at the critical moment in conscience-stricken fear 
of what he was doing in bearding a Pope. ‘This is, at least, what 
I am disposed to think the secret of this untoward break-down, 
involving the ruin of a hitherto fair reputation and the probable 
collapse of a movement,—for already I hear of other defections 
in the wake of Schwarzenberg. ‘The artful wedge has been driven 
into the opposition phalanx, and what between luring promises, 
glittering benefices, purple hats, and other good things, I fear the 
Jesuits will have it their own way with the Bishops, for the few 
who will not prostrate themselves into the dust will survive only 
as proscribed forerunners of a spirit yet in the distant future. 
AN ENGLISUMAN IN ROME. 


berg. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@——_ 
TENNYSON’S ARTHURIAN POEM. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sin,—Your excellent review of Mr. Tennyson’s Arthurian Idylls 
refers to one aspect of them which has never yet received much 
critical attention, and on which [ should greatly like to add a few 
words to your own. 
The fine and wholesome moral breeze which always seems to 
blow about the higher realms of Art comes to us fresh as ever 
from this great poem, and more acceptably than ever justnow. A 


| constant worship of Purity, and a constant reprobation of [mpurit 
P ys P k y 


as the rock on which the noble projects of the ‘* blameless king ” 
are wrecked, appear throughout upon the surface of the story. 
But besides this, there doubtless does run through it all a sort 
of under-tone of symbolism, which, while it never interferes with 
the clear melody of the poem, or perverts it into that most 


: tedious of riddles a formal allegory, gives a profound harmony to 


its music and a prophetic strain to its intention most worthy of a 
great spiritual Bard. 

King Arthur, as he has always been treated by Mr. ‘Tennyson, 
stands obviously for no mere individual prince or hero, but for the 
“ King within us”—our highest nature, by whatsoever name it 
I i I religious 
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sense ; the noble resolve. 
story of the battle and pre-eminence of the soul and of the | 
perpetual warfare between the spirit and the flesh. | 

For so exalting him there is abundant warrant in the language 
of many old compilers, by whom ‘all human perfection was col- 
lected in Arthur ;” as where, for instance, one says,—‘* The old 
world knows not his peer, nor will the future show us his equal,— 
he alone towers over all other kings, better than the past ones, | 
and greater than those that are to be;” or another, ** In short, | 


| 
| 








His story and adventures become the | wit and genius succumb,—and through ‘ Lancelot and Elaine,” 


where the piteous early death of innocence and hope results from 
it,—to ‘The Holy Grail,” where we find religion itself under the 
stress of it, and despite the earnest efforts of the soul, blown into 
mere fantastic shapes of superstition. 1t would be difficult to find 
a nobler and manlier apology for pure and sane and practical 
religion, fit for mighty men, than the verdict of the King at the 
end of this wonderful poem. 

In ‘* Pelleas and Ettarre” the storm of corruption culminates, 


God has not made, since Adam was, the man more perfect than | whirling the sweet waters of young love and faith (the very life- 


Arthur.” | 

How and why Arthur ever grew to so ideal a height we need | 
not now inquire, it is sufficient here to note the fact, and that 
Mr. Tennyson is archze logically justified thereby in making him 
the type of the soul on earth, from its mysterious coming to its 
mysterious and deathless going. 

In the ‘‘Idylls of the King,” the soul comes first before us 
as a conqueror in a waste and desert land groaning under mere 
brute power. Its history before then is dark with doubt and 
mystery, and the questions about its origin and authority form the 
main subject of the introductory poem. 

Many, themselves the basest, hold it to be base-born, and rage 
against its rule,— 

* And since his ways are sweet, 

And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man ; 

And there be those who deem him more than man, 

And dream he dropt from heaven.” 
Of those who recognize its claim, some, as the hoary chamberlain, 
accept it on the word of wizards who have written all about it in a 
sacred book which, doubtless, some day will become intelligible. 
Others, as Ulfius, and Brastias, standing for common-place 
men with common-place views, are satisfied to think the soul 
comes as the body does, or not to think at all about it. 
Others, again, as Bedivere, with warmer hearts, feel there 
is mystery, where to the careless all is plain, yet seek among 
the dark ways of excessive natural passion for the key, and drift 
towards the scandalous accordingly. ‘hen comes the simple 
touching tenderness of the woman’s discovery of conscience and its 
influence given by (Queen Bellicent in the story of her childhood ; 
and this, again, is supplemented and contrasted by the doctrine of 
the wise men and philosophers put into Merlin’s mouth. His 
** riddling triplets” anger the woman, but are a wonderful summary 
of the way, part-earnest, part-ironical, and all-pathetic, in which 
great wit confronts the problem of the soul. 

The inscrutableness of its origin being thus signified, we see 
next the recognition of its supremacy, and its first act of 
kinghood,—the inspiration of the best and bravest near it with a 
common enthusiasm for Right. The founding of the Order of the 


spring of the world) out from their proper channels, sweeping them 
into mist, and casting them in hailupon the land. A scarce!y-con- 
cealed harlot here rides splendid to the Court, and is crowned 
Queen of Beauty in the lists; the lust of the flesh is all but para- 
mount. Then comes in ‘** Guinevere ” the final lightning stroke, 
and all the fabric of the earthly life falls smitten into cast, 
leaving to the soul a broken heart for company, and a convi 
that if in this world only it had hope, it were of all things most 
miserable. 

Thus ends the ‘ Round Table,” and the story of the life-long 
labour of the Soul. No reason appears why yet further idylls 
should not be added to it, yet further illustrating the manifold 
temptations of the flesh, and absorbing all the rest of the more 
striking Arthur legends. 

‘There remains but the passing of the soul “from the great deep 
to the great deep,” and this is the subject of the closing idyll. 
Ilere the ‘last dim, weird battle,” fought out in densest mist, 
stands for a picture of all human death, and paints its awfulness 
and confusion. ‘I'he soul alone, enduring beyond the end wherein 
all else is swallowed up, sees the mist clear at last, and finds those 
three crowned virtues, ‘abiding’ true and fast, and waiting to 
convey it to its rest. Character, upheld and formed by these, is 
the immortal outcome of mortal life. ‘They wail with it awhile in 
sympathy for the failure of its earthly plans ; but at the very last 
of all are heard to change their sorrow into songs of joy, and 
departing, ‘ vanish into light.” 

Such or such like seems to be the high significance and under- 
meaning of this noble poem,—a meaning worthy of the exquisite 
expression which conveys it and of the wealth of beauty and 


tlom 





imagery which enfolds it. 

But nothing is more remarkable than the way in which so 
much symbolic truth is given without the slightest forcing of the 
current of the narrative itself. Indeed, so subtle are the touches 
and so consummately refined the art employed, that quite possibly 


most interesting, for instance, to note the thread of realism which 
is preserved throughout, and which, whether intentionally or not, 
serves the double purpose of entirely screening any such symbolic 





Round Table coincides with the solemn crowning of the soul. Con- 
science, acknowledged and throned as king, binds at once all the } 
best of human powers together into one brotherhood, and that 
brotherhood to itself by vows so strait aud high, 
“ That when they rose knighted from kneeling, some 

Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 

Some flush'd, and others dazed, as one who wakes 

Half blinded at the coming of a light.” 
At that supreme coronation-moment, the Spirit is surrounded 
and cheered on by all the powers and influences which can ever 
help it—earthly servants and allies and heavenly powers and 
tokens—the knights, to signify the strength of the body; Merlin, 
to signify the strength of intellect ; the Lady of the Lake, who 
stands for the Church, an1 gives the soul its sharpest and most 
splendid earthly weapon; and, above all, three fair and mystic 
(Queens, ‘* tall, with bright sweet faces,” robed in the living colours 
sacred to love and faith and hope, which flow upon them from the 
image of our Lord above. ‘These, surely, stand for those immortal 
virtues which only will abide ** when all that seeins shall suffer 
shock,” and leaning upon which alone, the Soul, when all else falls 
from it, shall go towards the golden gates of the new and brighter 
morning. 

As the first and introductory idyll thus seems to indicate the 
coming and the recognition of the soul, so the ensuing idylls of 
the ** Round Table” show how its influence fares—waxes or wanes 
—in the great battle of life. ‘Through all of these we see the | 
body and its passions gain continually greater sway, till in the | 
end the Spirit’s earthly work is thwarted and defeated by the | 
flesh. Its immortality alone remains to it, and, with this, a 
deathless hope. 

From the story of “ Geraint aud Enid,” where the first gust of 





under-meaning from all who do not care to seek it, and also ot 
accounting naturally for all the supernatural adventures and 
beliefs recorded in the story itself. 

‘Thus, in “ The Holy Grail,” the various apparitions of the 
mystic vessel are explicable by passing meteors or sudden lightuing 





flashes seen in a season of great tempests and thunderstorms,— 
first acting on the hysterical exaltation of an enthusiastic nun, and 
then, by contagion from her faith, upon the imaginations of a 
few kindred natures. 

Again, in the *‘ Coming of Arthur,” the marvellous story of his 
birth, as told by Bleys, might simply have been founded on a ship- 
wreck when the sea was phosphorescent, and when all bands 
suddenly perished save one infant who was washed ashore. 

Or, again, in the same poem, the three mystic Queens at the 
Coronation—who become, in one sense, so all-important in their 
meaning —derive their import in the eyes of Bellicent simply from 
the accident of coloured beams of light falling upon them from 2 
stained-glass window. 

May I, in conclusion of this too-long letter, say how happily 
characteristic of their English author, and their English theme 
seems to me the manner in which these ** Idylls of the King ” have 
become a complete poem? It brings to mind the method of our 
old cathedral-builders. Round some early shriue, too precious to 
be moved, were gathered bit by bit a nave and aisles, then rich 
side chapels, then the great image-crowded portals, then a 
more noble chancel, then, perhaps, the towers, all in fulfil- 
ment of some general plan made long ago, but each pro- 
duced and added as occasion urged or uatural opportunity 
As such buildings always seem rather to have grown 


arose. 
than been constructed, and have the wealth of interest, and 


many readers may hold there is no parable at all intended. It is 





poisoning passion bows for a time with base suspicion, yet passes, | beauty, and variety which makes Canterbury Cathedral, for 
and leaves pure a great and simple heart, we are led through | instance, far more poetical than St. Paul’s,—so with these 
** Merlin and Vivien,” where, early in the storm, we see great | ‘‘Idylls.” Bit by bit the poem and its sacred purport have grown 
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continually more and more connected and impressive. Had Mr. 
Tennyson sat down in early youth to write the symbolic epic of 
King Arthur which he then projected, his ‘* Morte d’Arthur” is 
enough to show how fine a work might have resulted. But, for 
once, at any rate, the interposing critics did art good service, for 
they deferred till the experience of life had given him, as it were, 
many lives, a poem whica could not have been produced without 
wide acquaintanceship with the world and human nature. We 
should never otherwise have had the parable ‘ full of voices ” 
which we now fortunately possess.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. K. 
THE PAPAL CLAIM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrecTaTor.”) 

Sin,—The Spectator has lately published, on the question 
of the Pope’s infallibility,—a question claiming much public 
attention at this moment,—some articles which, for calmness, 
impartiality, and sound reasoning contrast most favourably with 
the passionate and vulgar language and evidently partial and 
distorted accounts which appear in most of our daily journals. 
But, if you will allow me, I should be glad to remove a misappre- 
hension which, I think, is very prevalent among the public. 

In your article ‘The Papal Claims and Protestant Sympathies,’ 
of the 18th ult., you appear to consider the fact of the Pope's hav- 
ing reserved to himself to veto the consideration by the Council of 
points which he*may jadge unsuitable for discussion, whether 
because he deems such discussion a waste of time, or unim- 
portant to the interests of religion, or for whatever reason, to be 
an assumption of infallibility. This is not the case as Catholics 
understand the term infallibility. By that term they maintain 
only that definitions or decrees regarding faith or morals, promul- 
gated by the Pope to all the bishops of the Charch for the guidance 
of themselves and their flocks, are free from error. In the 
language of Catholics, this, and nothing more, is meant by infalli- 
bility. The regulations which Pius IX. has thought it prudent to 
make for the preservation of order in the present Council have no 
reference to his infallibility. Ile may have acted judiciously or 
otherwise, but in no case is his infallibility implicated, for it is not 
a definition in faith or morals that he has issued, and the supposi- 
tion that infallibility was claimed for anything besides such a 
definition would lead to interminable discord between Catholics 
and Protestants; they would be fighting because they did not 
understand what each other meant. 

In your issue of the 4th ult., there appeared two letters written 
to disprove the infallibility of the Popes from these facts. Stephen 
VII. condemned Formosus for intrusion into the See of Rome, 
exhumed his body, had it thrown into the ‘Tiber, and reordained 
the clergy ordained by him. ‘Theodore II. and John LX. reversed 
this decision ; it was afterwards reaffirmed, and the contrary sen- 
tence annulled by Sergius II. From these facts it is inferred that 
Papal infallibility is a myth. 

Now, the writers of these letters are assuming, unconsciously, I 
am sure, as Catholic doctrine that which every Catholic repudiates, 
—the extravagant idea that Popes are infallible in their conduct. 
This is to confound infallibility with impeccability,—things which 
are farther asunder than the poles. ‘The Popes above named 
promulgated no definitions on points of faith or morals, and there- 
fore the question of their infallibility cannot be brought to the 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
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test.—I am, Sir, &c., 


MR. BUCHANAN AND HIS PUBLISHERS. 

(To THE Evitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—I observe in last Saturday’s Spectator a review of a 
work entitled ‘*Stormbeaten,” published by Messrs. Ward and 
Lock, aud purporting to be a new work by * Messrs. Robert 
Buchanan and Charles Gibbon.” —_As the publication of the work 
at the present moment involves a double deception, permit me to 
offer some words of explanation. 

Some years ago, when I wasa lad of 19, subsisting entirely by my 
pen, I published, in conjunction with another young lad of my own 
age, Mr. Gibbon, a little Christmas book of prose and verse, con- 
sisting chiefly of reprints from cheap magazines. ‘The book was 
named as the joint work of “ Williams Buchanan and Charles 
Gibbon,” the former being a kind of nom de plume attached by me 
in those days to work issued under my direction, but not neces- 
sarily the literary production of myself solely. ‘* Stormbeaten,” 
as the book was called, was issued to the press, reviewed, and sold 
rather extensively, and thea, as the author confidently expected, died 
the natural death of all trifles produced only for the temporary 
amusement of the hour. My own portion of the work, indeed, had 
by that time served a double purpose, for the pozms you reviewed 
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as new work last Saturday had previously appeared in Mr. 
Dickens’s All the Year Round, being written and published when 
I was about 18 years of age. 

Note now the deception on the public. The work you reviewed 
last week, and which has been issued everywhere to the press and 
the public as a new work, is the same “ Stormbeaten” published, 
issued to the press, and reviewed nine years ago. You are not the 
only critic who has fallen a victim to this deception. 

Note now the second unfairness, —that upon the authors. 
Secretly, without one word of warning, reckless apparently of all 
consequences, the publishers have re-issued a work which was, as I 
maintain, their property for a Christmas season nine years ago, and 
which ever since has been the sole and undisputed property of the 
writers. Of course there is now only one court of appeal,—that of 
the law; and into that court the matter will be carried without 
delay. Meanwhile let me hope that through your columns this 
matter may be brought under the notice of the Press generally, and 
that reviewers may be warned away from the trap into which 
even so astute a critic as yourself has fallen.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

Roperr Becuaxan, 


TRADES’ HALLS FOR OPERATIVES. 
(To Tue Eprror oF THE “SrecraTor.”) 
Srr,—The writer of the article on ‘Trades’ Unions in your last 
number has fallen into an error which it is important should be 
corrected, namely, that our hall here has been built with the funds 
of Unions. 

Our operatives at present reat the chief portion of a mansion 
in a central street, and have the use of two large rooms, 
capable of seating together nearly 400 persons, as well as 
eight or nine others, which are used as committee-rooms 
for the Unions, of which ten already meet in the building, 
and more are expected to join shortly. ‘The fands, which 
have been raised under the Companies’ Act, 1862 (Limited 
Liability), have been contributed largely by the Unions, but the 
members for the borough and a few other friends of the operative 
class are shareholders. ‘These funds have been used to furnish the 
hall. ‘The money necessary for supporting the institution is sub- 
scribed entirely by the Unions and by individual operatives, and 
the whole affair is managed by the directors of the company, 
who are nearly all representatives of Unions. Apologizing for 
intruding upon your space, I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES SAMUELSON, President of the Operatives’ Hall. 

P.S.—It may be interesting to your readers to know that the 
establishment of similar halls in London and Birmingham is 
contemplated. 


BOOKS. 
= > — 
MR. GIBSON ‘THE SCULPTOR.* 
Tis is a very pleasant little book,—founded in some measure on 
autobiographical materials left behind him by Mr. Gibson,— 
materials which we rather wish that Lady Eastlake had given us 
without omissions, and especially without the omission,—really 
hardly pardonable,—to which she confesses at p. 76, where 
Gibson had narrated some fanciful interview with the god of 
earthly love, on which he founded one of his most successful 
works, ** Cupid caressing a buttertly on his breast, while with bis 
right hand he is drawing forth an arrow to pierce it.” ‘ Gibson,” 
says Lady Eastlake, ‘‘ was fully persuaded that the little god 
appeared bodily to him on this occasion, and has left a description 
of the interview which draws too much upon the marvellous for 
insertion here. The gist of their conversation, however, was that 
the god of Love directed the sculptor to colour his statue.” Now, 
that we call a most unfair want of confidence in the reader of 
Gibson’s quaint and naif autobiography. What matters it whether 
it ** draws on the marvellous” or not? ‘The reader can judge of 
the true interpretation to be put on this fanciful vagary of Gibson's 
aswell as the editor. In reading the account given bya man of genius 
of his own carcer, his extravagances and wilder fancies are at least 
as interesting to any thinking man as his graver reflections. ‘They 
illustrate his genius, and often give the key to his peculiar successes. 
What we completely fail to gather from this little memoir is the mo- 
tive-power of Gibson’s personal fancy and imagination. I1is absolute 
devotion to Greek subjects and Greek models makes it clear that 
he was not, as even Lady Eastlake and his greatest admirers 


* Life of John Gibson, R.A. Sculptor, Edited by Lady Eastlake, London: Long- 
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admit, a sculptor “‘ of great originality of invention,” and yet that 
he had a vast amount of poetic feeling for beauty of conception 
as well as beauty of execution is equally clear. What we want to 
know more of, is the secret of his personal idealism, as we may call 
it, the points in the Greek mythology which really fascinated so 
intensely a mind so full of energy and simplicity, and persuaded it 
that a constant contemplation and reproduction of the legendary 
stories of Greek literature in our modern art ‘elevate and refine’ 
the soul, as he so constantly repeats to us. The funniest 
extravagance which could throw a light on this profound and to 
our minds somewhat unintelligible conviction of Gibson’s would 
add greatly to the value of the memoir, and in any case the 
wildest eccentricity of a man of genius has a right to be recorded, 
if he himself is willing to impart it to the world. We owe some 
grudge to Lady Eastlake, in spite of the pleasure we have derived 
from this little book, for suppressing Gibson’s freak of fancy, or 
whatever it might be, especially as there is really more of original 
conception in the particular design of Gibson’s, in relation to 
which he cherished this strange idea, than in almost any other of 
his works. 

John Gibson, born near Conway in 1790, was the son of a poor 
Welsh market-gardener, and seems, as is so often the case with 
men of genius, to have owed much of his force of character to his 
mother. She was ‘ passionate and strong-minded,” ruled his 
father always, and continued to govern all the family as long as 
she lived. His father intended to emigrate to America, and went 
to Liverpool for that purpose; but his mother, on seeing the ships 
in the Mersey, was seized with horror of the voyage, and obliged 
him to give up the notion. She imprinted on her children’s 
mind the profoundest love for honesty and sincerity, having 
birched Gibson publicly in the street for stealing a cake when he 
was quite a child from the woman who sold cakes at the corner of 
a Conway street. It was she, too, who fostered his genius. 
He began very early by drawing a line of geese sailing on a pond 
from nature, for which his mother praised him, making him 
repeat the effort till he became more perfect, and then exchange 
the subject for something else. She was also an interpreter of 
dreams, and interpreted a pretty intelligible dream of her son’s 
when a young man into a prophecy that he would surmount all 
difficulties in the way of his going to Rome, there to study his 
favourite art. It seems pretty certain that he gained from his 
mother both the simplicity and ardour of his character and what- 
ever of the mystical there was in his love of art. Gibson's account 
of his childhood and youth is very fascinating. He tells us with 
much simple humour of his first commission as an artist :— 


























































“In the course of time I began to sell my drawings to the boys at 
school, which enabled me to purchase paper and colours. I made no 
profit, for my prices were small. There was a very amiable boy who 
was fond of me, and who was so amiable as always to admire my draw- 
ings. His father had presented him with a new prayer-book, beautifully 
bound ; this gift, with sixpence from his mother, was for good conduct 
at school. The boy said to me, ‘Gibson, you know how much I like 
your drawings; if you will make me one, in colours, for the new 
prayer-book, I will give you the sixpence.’ At that time there was a 
fine print of Napoleon crossing the Alps, from David's picture, in one. of 
the shop windows, which I had already copied in my peculiar way. I 
showed my copy to my patron; he was charmed, and commissioned me 
to repeat the subject as a frontispiece to his prayer-book? It was 
executed in bright colours, and he paid me the sixpence,—the largest 
sum I had yet received for a work of art.” 


nothing to sayin my defence; I have made up my mind to stay in 
prison—yes—for years.’ With so inflexible a martyr there was nothing 
|to be done. At length the cabinet-makers were persuaded to accept 
| the seventy pounds, and the happy day arrived when I found myself 
| entered as an apprentice for sculpture to the Messrs. Francis.” 

The same kind of peculiarly Welsh obstinacy,—the passive and 
economic obstinacy which is carefully frugal of its means, and 
opposes as much resistance as is necessary for its purpose, but 
absolutely no more,—Gibson used to display in later years. Whena 
patron ordered one of his works in marble, espegially prohibiting 
him from colouring it, Gibson, without saying a word of his 
purpose, calmly coloured it, or otherwise worked out his own con- 
ception, and this without a hint to the buyer that the sculptor had 
not the slightest notion of adopting the suggestions to which he 
| had silently listened. Any obstinacy, not Welsh, of equal force 
of purpose would have broken free from such trammels as the 
cabinet-makers, or from such orders as seemed to him to limit 
his genius, altogether. But Gibson’s obstinacy was not of this 
nature. He resisted only as much as was absolutely necessary for 
his own end, and no more at all,—an economy of moral means 
which was evidently at times even more exasperating to his em- 
ployers than the more liberal obstinacy which candidly confesses 
itself from the first. 

His first great patron in Liverpool was Mr. Roscoe, the cele- 
brated philanthropist, the historian of Lorenzo de Medici and 
Leo X._ He first taught Gibson the value of Italian and Greek 
art, and still better, urged and persuaded hiin to study anatomy 
thoroughly, as the first condition of true sculpture. It was to Mr. 
Roscoe's advice that he owed his desire and, as the result of his 
desire, his inflexible purpose to go to study at Rome, as ‘* the great 
University ” of the fine arts,—a purpose which he accomplished at 
the age of twenty-seven. For the rest of his life—and forty-eight 
years of study in this great University were granted to him,—he 
never left Rome except for the summer, and he was the great 
apostle of the principle that if England is ever to excel in 
the arts, she should give, like other countries, studentships to 
young Art students for the express purpose of studying in Rome, 
He insisted on the enormous value of the facilities for studying 
Greek and Italian art in Rome, and not less on the advantage 
derived from the free co-operation and mutual criticisms of artists 
of all countries on each other’s works,—a co-operation which 
guards against the danger of provincialism and all sorts of eccen- 
tricity in art. It might, perhaps, fairly be said that Gibson him- 
self illustrated not only the advantage but the disadvantage of his 
own principle, that while gaining infinitely in grace and idealism, 
he lost all the freshness and flavour of a student of local habits and 
national character. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
sculpture is at home in any country almost in inverse proportion 
to the amount of clothing worn, and that, except as regards mere 
bust sculptors, both the amount and the kinds of dress proper to 
Northern nations are singularly unfitted for the growth of a native 
school of sculpture. What puzzles us in Gibson is not so much his 
disbelief in any adequate English school of sculpture, as his 
extraordinary and marked preference of the Greek mythological 
traditions to all other subjects for his art, as compared, for 
instance, with either Greek, or Roman, or Oriental historic subjects. 
He evidently preferred the idealism which has no distinct relation 
to life, to the idealism which is to be discovered in and drawn out 




































A curious instance of the peculiar type of that Welsh obstinacy for | 
which he took credit in later life, when insisting on carrying out | 
his own views to the disgust sometimes of his patrons, is given in | 
his mode of compelling his first masters, certain Liverpool cabinet- 
makers, for whom he had done a good deal of clever wood-carving, 
to surrender his indentures directly he learned the far greater 
attractions of sculpture in stone and marble :— 


“As Mr. Francis praised this attempt, the idea came into my mind 
to try and induce him to purchase my indenture from tho cabinet- 
makers, and to serve the remainder of my seven years in the practice of 
sculpture. But my cabinet-makers refused to part with me on any 
terms ; I was, they suid, the most industrious lad they ever had; they 

ven refused an offer of seventy pounds from the Messrs. Francis to | 
give me up. Ithen fell upon a plan of emancipating myself. I con- | 
tinued to attend regularly at the working hours, but I did no work. | 
They remonstrated with me in vain — praised my former industry, | 
appealed to my gratitude for kindness; reminded me that they had | 
iiten made me presents. I admitted that it was all true. They then | 
told me that an apprentice might be imprisoned for neglecting his | 








duty. Iadmitted that too. But my mind was made up—a sculptor | 
and not x cabinet-maker I would be. ‘I will fight for it,’ said I to} 
mys and rather serve the remaining years in prison than continue | 









at this disgusting wood-earving.’ Several days elapsed, and I kept up | 
the fight, doing scarcely any work, though always regularly at my post. ! 
At 1 master flew into a passion, called me an ungrateful 
ive mea blow on it ‘of my head. It was with 
pen hand—not violently. I kept myself calm, and said with quiet 





wistrate: I have ! 





of life, and which will always, therefore, exert a far greater power 
over human feelings. One might almost say that Gibson’s whole 
life was a life of fancy,—that his intense love of beauty was in 
some sense a love of the abstract and unreal, so little taste did he 
show for human subjects, however grand the passions and motives 
they embodied. 

Many of the most charming and playful of Gibson's notes of 
his own life are contained in letters to the granddaughter of his 
old patron, Mr. Roscoe, the late Mrs. Henry Sandbach, who made 
his acquaintance at Rome in 18358. It was for her husband tha 
two of his finest works were executed, the Hunter, and the Aurora, 
and it was to her wise advice and genuine enthusiasm for his genius 
that we owe the autobiographic reminiscences which make up so 
considerable a portion of Lady Eastlake’s book. Lady Eastlake quotes 
from Mrs. Sandbach’s poems an ode on Thorwaldsen’s return to Rome 
in 1841 with which Gibson delighted the great Danish sculptor. 
We wonder rather that she has not quoted a sonnet on Gibson's 
own fine statue of Aurora, not by Mrs. Henry Sandbach, but pre- 
fixed to the volume from which she quotes, and since published in 
the remains of her cousin, a man of unquestionable genius, the late 


Mr. William Caldwell Roscoe. It is somewhat antique in style, as tf 
adapting itself to Gibson’s own taste in art, but contains a mor 
perfect rendering of his inarble into English verse tl we remet 
ber ever to have seen achieved in attempts of this ku L 
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who know the Aurora will feel some pleasure in reading such a | 
perfect picture of it ; those who do not, will form a better concep- 
tion of it than any words even of the sculptor’s own could give 


them :— ’ snr 
“Grpson’s STATUE OF AURORA. 


‘Fair unto all men, shining Morning, seems 
Thy face serene when a new day unrolls, 
And all old sights and long endured doles 
Seem fresh and bearable in thy bright beams. 
3ut only to the dreamers of sweet dreams,— 
The visiofary apprehensive souls 
Whose finer insight no dim sense controls, 
Com’st thou in this fair shape o’er Ocean’s streams,— 
Thy white foot hanging on an eastern wave, 
And thy swept garments blown by early air, 
In thy two hands rich urns, powerful to save 
From darkness and the terror of the grave ; 
And in thy face calm victory dost thou wear 
Over the night, and terror, and despair.” 
The author of this fine sonnet was, we believe, a personal friend 
of Gibson’s,—though not of course so intimate a friend as his 
cousin, Mrs. Sandbach, of whose letters to Gibson and personal im- 
pression of him we regret to say that there is no record in this volume, 
—and we believe that he chose the true term for describing 
Gibson's genius when he calls him a ‘‘ dreamer of sweet dreams.” 
Of what these dreams were we get very little notion, partly because 
Gibson’s defective education seems to have so far limited his 
powers of expression that his thoughts on art and beauty are apt 
to betray the baldness and stiffness of a child’s themes, and partly 
perhaps from a childlike sententiousness always belonging to him 
which suggests that he never came to a full knowledge of himself, 
and was always more or less of a child so far as the art of self- 
interpretation went. ‘There is an inexpressible charm about the 
sententious childlike ‘yes’ and ‘no’ with which he reinforces his 
own courage after indulging in a quaintly childlike bit of self-will; 
as here, for instance, on hearing that the English newspapers had 
abused both him and Mrs. Huskisson for allowing the arm of 
Huskisson’s statue to be bare:—‘‘ I am sorry ‘ the vicious press’ 
has been so coarse with her [Mrs. Huskisson]. As for their 
attacking my work, it is a proof that it gives them pain. Ina 
professional view I feel as if between two batteries,—one in 
London, the other here. Yes, I agree with old King David. I 
say ‘curse all my enemies,’—those in London, and those at Rome 
too. I won't forgive my enemies, it’s foolish to do so.” Or take 
this, again, of still quainter and more childlike sententiousness :— 
“Ona tour in Switzerland, where Miss Hosmer formed one of the 
party, she extended her usual care of the master to his luggage as well. 
That consisted of three pieces, one of which was a hat-box. But Miss 
Hosmer soon observed that this box was never opened, and thus it 
remained, inviolate, to the end of the journey. Returned to Rome, she 
ventured to ask what object had been served by giving the hat-box the 
tour, and herself the trouble of looking after it. Gibson calmly replied, 
‘The Greeks had a great respect for the number three—yes—the 
Greeks—for the number three,’ and that was all the explanation she 
ever obtained.” 
On the whole, the best we can make out of this necessarily frag- 
mentary, though very interesting little book, is that Gibson was 
to the end of his life a child, and a simple fancy-free child in all 
those ways in which the maturing of the imagination and its 
blending with actual life are generally brought about. He seems 
to have been destitute of what we should call+passion and even 
ambition, and his intense and simple and entirely unworldly 
desire for eminence in his art seems to have been almost as pure 
and innocent, and as little prolific of moral struggle or temptation 
to him, as a child’s love of fairy stories. As a sculptor Gibson was 
eminently a ‘* dreamer of sweet dreams,” rather than a student of 
life. And he turned to the fair mythology of Greece simply 
perhaps as containing the fairest dreams in which the plastic arts 
could find full scope at all. His love of repose, of serenity, of 
tranquillity in art was his most marked characteristic; and this was, 
we think, the note of a mind to which any insight into the 
deeper passions and moral struggles of man had been altogether 
denied. 
CHILD-NATURE.* 
Tuts little book, like all which has come from either of the | 
authors of Chi/d-Worl/, is fall of lively and beautiful fancy,— 
though the author seems to us now and then to miss the distinction 
between the natural and the artificial boyishness of boys, and tomake | 
° . | 
er fun at times a little loud and fast, and therefore ugly anc 
her f t t little loud and fast, and theref gly and 
unsuitable to verse. If children have a taste for such stories as | 
Fred’s about ‘* John’s Sin,” with its bad punning about ‘ cowherd ’ | 
and ‘ coward,’ and its elephantine vivacity, which we will not deny, 











* Child-Nature. By One of the Authors of Chi/d-World, London: Strahan. i°¢9. 4 


—for children, like grown-up people, show bad taste often enough, 
and have been known to laugh till they cried at the horrible pert- 
ness of the theatrical burlesques in London,—they ought not to be 
encouraged in it, and there is a touch of vulgarity about such 
poor jocularity as ‘Papa’ condescends to in the story called 
* Parkins ” :— 


“ Mulcted of shillings I had been, 
And sometimes of a crown ; 
I think they found me rather green, 
And liked to do me brown,” 
--a verse which, if the childish audience had had any taste, they 
would have acknowledged simply by a pointed ‘ hush,’ in case a hiss 
would have been too rude. Indeed our author is rather too anxious 
to exaggerate the contrast between girls and boys. We fancy we 
detect a decided conservatism an great horror of enlarging the 
practical life of women in several little hints here and there, and a 
corresponding disposition to make the fun of boys clumsy and loud 
in tone. ‘ Uncle Ned’ is made to say in a clever little bit of epigram, 
after a contest between some members of the party, — 
“Well, let it be so, I'm contented, 
And won't interfere with your joys; 
I fancy our girls were invented 
To take the rough edge off our boys,” 
—a humorous theory of the complete subservience of women 
which would be still more objectionable thau it is, if all boys were 
as inferior in imagiuation to girls as the boys of this party seem 
to have been to its girls. Very few of the distinctly and inten- 
tionally comic verses in the volume are really good. ‘The stories 
called “ ‘The Ornamental Beast,” ** The Changeling,” and even, 
—though these are better, because nearer playfulness and farther 
from farce, ‘* Miss Pip” and ‘+The Goblia and the Dentist,”—are, 
on the whole, very poor, and injure the delightful general effect of 
the volume which contains them. ‘The effect is very different 
when the author is purely playful and makes no effort at farce. 
“The Fairy Gallows,” for instance, is a delightful little bit of 
vivacity, with a vein of the purest poetical sentiment running 
lightly through it. And of the same nature generally is the 
children’s dialogue by which these songs are woven together ;—full 
of life, playfulness, and bright characteristic fencing between the 
different members of the story-telling league,—whose boys, we 
must observe, in common justice to them, come out very much 
better in dialogue than they do as story-tellers. If the slang, and the 
puns, and the fast childishness, and all about “ sells,” and “ nobby ” 
persons, and the phrases like * not if I knows it,”—in a word, all the 
vulgarish fun,—were left out, very little inroad would be made on 
the boys’ conversation, but a very great deal indeed on their stories, 
though here their father and uncle are almost equally and there- 
fore much more guilty. 

But after all that has been said and which can properly be said 
as to the defects of the comic element in this book, how much 
genuine vivacity and delightful poctry of a true though far 
from ambitious kind is left, which we can hardly praise too highly ! 
Few poets, however great, would be otherwise than proud of 
having written such pieces as the first, called ‘‘ Sweeping the 
Skies,” or ‘‘ The Linnet” (thoroughly Wordsworthian in feeling 
and tone), or ** The Fairy Boy,” or *‘ Sunset,” or a good deal, at least, 
in ** The Fairy Gallows,” or ** What the Toys Do at night,” or 
‘*Why,” or “ The Foolish Sky,” or ‘‘ Night Song,” or Bessy’scharac- 
ter and her contributions in general to the party, as well as most 
of Amy’s. We do not mean, of course, that these things would 
make a great poet’s reputation, but we do mean that without the 
true essence of poetry, the true feeling for beauty, and the true gift 
for expressing the feeling in shining and living words, none of 
these little poems could have been written. Let us quote asa 
specimen the lovely little piece called “ ‘The Fairy Boy,” which will 
illustrate at once the best thought and the best poetry of this, in 
most respects, delicious little volume :— 


” 


“ Here's a little fairy boy 
Sleeping ’mid the apple bloom ; 
Apple blossoms full of joy, 
We must take you to our room ; 
Place you in a water cup, 
Watch you with our open eyes 
Till the fairy boy wakes up, 
Making gestures of surprise. 
* What a lazy little thing, 
Sleeping through the summer hours! 
Folded up each tinted wing, 
In among the apple flowers ! 
We must whisper very low, 
We must silence even joy: 
Such a tiny sound, we know, 
Might awake a fairy boy. 
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* Hush! the little creature wakes, 
Sits upright, and looks so wise, 
Gives himself delicious shakes, 
Stares about, and rubs his eyes! 
Everything is strange and new, 
Nobody to tell him why ; 
Frighten’d and indignant too, 
Fairy boy begins to cry! 
‘Oh, how can we comfort him ? 
For he is so very small; 
Lightest touch may break a limb 
If we handle him at all. 
All our fingers are so large, 
They would crush the fragile toy: 
It is a distracting chargo 
To have found a fairy boy! 
“ Shall we call the kitten here ? 
Little velvet paws hath she, 
But her claws are sharp, I fear, 
And impatient she might be. 
The canary could befriend, 
And perform the dainty task, 
But he never will attend 
To the smallest thing we ask. 

‘** Looking round in our distress, 
Nothing comfort will bestow : 
Nothing seems to answer ‘ Yes '— 

All things are made up of ‘ No.’ 
With a needle, or a ring, 
We might lift him up, indeed; 
But suppose we broke a wing, 
Prick’d his flesh, and made him bleed 
“ And to our excessive joy, 
‘Mid our plaintive wonderings, 
This delightful fairy boy 
Flew away on shining wings! 
It was sweet to find him there, 
Sleeping in the apple bloom ; 
It was sweeter—free from care— 
When he left us in the room. 
“Ab! I will not press the theme— 
Ah! I will not speak of those 
Sparkling joys of which we dream, 
3y possession turn'’d to woes. 
May each fairy treasure thus 
For a moment charm the eye, 
And when it would weary us, 
Spread its shining wings, and fly.” 

All we can say against this beautiful little poem is that its 
thought is hardly the thought of a young girl at all (to say 
nothing of the form of expression), but of a woman ; and the same 
applies more or less to almost all the finer pieces of poetic fancy 
in the volume. ‘This little poem gives a very fair specimen of the 
best part of the book. A rareand tender vein of moral or religious 
feeling,—like thankfulness that so few of the finer beauties and 
blessings of the universe are spoiled by being subject to the re- 
sponsibilities and cares of private ownership,—is illustrated by 
some delicate and playful fancy such as that of the capture of a 
fairy boy in an apple-blossom and his escape, so that the verse 
combines the force of good reflective poetry with the sparkle and 
fascination of a beautiful picture. Such a piece as we have just 
given is not to be fairly called a parable or allegory, for it is of, a 
lighter and more graceful texture altogether. Still it is not a 
mere fairy story, but a fairy story leaving a true and comprehensive 
impression as to the burdensomeness of all individual ownership, 
—the far higher beauty of the gifts we cannot appropriate,—on the 
mind. There is a thought of the same order in the humorous and 
ironic little fairy story which represents an English J. P. as disturb- 
ing his mighty soul at hearing that an execution was going to take 
place among the fairies, the fairy criminal—who pleads guilty and 
is the first to court a capital sentence—being guilty only of a 
The honest old hunting squire gets into quite a 
fluster on the subject of this unexpected piece of news, and feels as 
much bound to interfere as if he had heard of an intention to 
wink at the escape of a deliberate poacher. He bursts out :— 


defi clive ear. 


“Oh, how our country deprest is! 
Where are we going to, what mayn’t we fear ? 

Think of the frightful injustice 
Of hanging a fairy for having no ear!” 


On which the author puts in, parenthetically, and with a very 
happy irony on the unconscious limitation of all human justice 
(so called),— 
* Ab, but the delicate touches ! 
Ab, but the difference mighty and small; 
Something for some one too much is 
That for another is nothing at all! 
“Creatures, so fine and so airy 
Cannot be judged by our coarse-natured plan ; 
Want of an ear in a fairy 
Worse is than want of a heart in a man.” 


And clearly we often hang a man, and no doubt rightly, for want- 





ing a heart, or for what he would not have done if he had ever had 
a heart. It would not give an adequate notion of this gay as we'] 
as beautiful little book, if we omitted to speak with the heartiest 
admiration of the little interlocutory criticisms between the differ. 
ent pieces, which are full of spirit and character. But of these it 
is impossible to give a fair specimen without extracts indecently 
long. 


THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN.* 

Tuts, if we mistake not, is Mr. Macgregor’s third canoe voyage, 
for his cruise in the yawl * Rob Roy,” though marked by many of 
the same features as characterized his ‘ Thousand Miles” and his 
‘* Baltic,” equal to them in boldness, fertility of resource, and 
idiosynerasy of treatment, was distinguishel from them by the 
greater siz2 of the boat, and by the general scale being increased 
in proportion. ‘The present work is an advance on those that have 
gone before, not only in the interest of the subject, but in the 
novelty of incident and variety of adventure. On the French and 
German rivers Mr. Macgregor’s appearance excited much surprise, 
but the people were too civilized to do more than stare and 
comment. It is true that he looked at the country from a new 
point of view, but it was not one which peculiarly favoured 
observation. An occasional ducking, a scramble (canoe and all) 
through a hedge, a plunge down a rapid, a struggle with a 
forest of grass four feet high, gave some excitement to the cruise 
and the narrative. But when Mr. Macgregor is afloat on mighty 
and ancient waters, when he brings the most astounding novelty 
to the unchanging Kast, the result is in every way notable. The 
Arabs who see the “Rob Roy” going at full speed down the 
Jordan, or exploring the reedy bays of a lake, give chase at once, 
and claim the right of a man-of-war to bring strange craft to by 
agun. Both on the Jordan, and on those rivers of Damascus 
which Naaman preferred to the Jordan, the growth of reeds and 
papyrus makes Mr. Macgregor look back with regret to the forests 
of thick grass which could, at least, be penetrated. Partly on 
account of these obstacles, partly from the impossibility of doing 
with boats as can be done with a canoe, the upper part of the 
Jordan has hitherto been unexplored, and the soundings 
in some places are mythical. According to Mr. Macgregor, 
the depth of the Dan source of the Jordan, which is 
said to be bottomless, is only five feet, and a pool at 
the IHasbany source, called 1,000 feet deep, is not quite two 
fathoms. Other estimates of former travellers are corrected in 
like manner, and Mr. Macgregor’s researches will be of much 
use in determining the geography of the Holy Land. The eagerness 
with which he goes to work, and the warm interest which he 
takes in all religious questions, give an occasional incongruity to 
the technical parts of his book. A statement that at a certaia 
place in the Holy Land Mr. Macgregor read the 7/mes contain- 
ing an account of the formation of the Cabinet, with the Right 
Hon. John Bright as one of its members, is somewhat strange, 
when contrasted with frequent quotations from the Bible. On 
the Lake of Gennesareth, Mr. Macgregor moralises on the 
authenticity of the Christian revelation, expatiates on the advan- 
tage a canoe has over a boat in stemming a high sea, traces the 
course of the boat in which the Disciples had been rowing against 
a contrary wind when Christ came walking on the water, looks 
for subaqueous ruins close to the shore, and dodges a swimming 
Nazareth gives occasion to a vehement tirade against 
Popery, while ‘that ancient river, the river Kishon,” is 
found to be haunted by crocodiles. We cannot help suspect- 
ing that Mr. Macgregor felt a divided allegiance to the means and 
end of his tour. He was a mixture of a pilgrim and a coxswain. 
The pleasure of tracing the Jordan from its source was great, but 
it was increased by the way in which the task was accomplished. 
We do not say that the attractions of the Lloly Land would have 
been small without the ** Rob Roy,” but the **ltob Roy” has been 
the excuse for the journey. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Macgregor along the whole course 
of his cruise, which began in the Red Sea and the Suez Canal, 
took him some little way down the Nile and round the lakes of the 
Delta, was then continued on the Abana and Pharphar till both 
those rivers were Jost in marshes, and ended with the Jordan, 
the Lake of (Crennesareth, the river Kishon, and a salute to 
the Prince of Wales. ‘The parts of the book which will 
afford most pleasure to readers in general are those taken 
up with the descent of these rivers, and with the struggles in 
the various lakes, marshes, and jungles which dam up or even 


Arab. 


* The» Rob Row” on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth; a Canoe Cruise in 
Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Macgregor, M.A. Londou. 
Murray, 1369 
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extinguish their current. ‘The picture given us by Mr. Macgregor 
of the gorge of the Abana, with its precipitous sides, its frantic 
rush of water, and the fallen tree blocking up the middle of the 
channel, is a foretaste of much of the excitement tocome. Nothing, 
however, occurred here save the usual peril and difficulty of canoe- 
ing on a swift stream without chart or guide. In time Mr. Mac- 


gregor reached the Ateibeh Marsh, where the Abana is lost in | 


dense thickets of reeds and a lake of liquid mud. He pushed 
gallantly on, punting along while there was any stream left, and 
after that wading and towing. But he soon found that the task 
of exploring was hopeless, that the river came to an end 
altogether, and that it was out of the question dragging 
the “Rob Roy” across an unlimited morass. The same 
experience awaited him on the Hijaneh lake, which is the 
grave of the Pharphar. In both places he had to keep a 
look-out for wild boars, the tracks of which were plainly visible, 
and which might have crumpled up the Rob Roy with one blow of 
a tusk, leaving Mr. Macgregor without a chance of being extri- 
cated. ‘The tangle of papyrus reeds which checked Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s course on the Jordan was even more effectually matted 
together. It was a floating forest, with a depth of ten or twelve 
feet of water round it, and it was so dense that the bow of the 
Rob Roy could not be thrust more than three feet into it. Mr. 
Macgregor was warned of this impenetrable barricade by some 
Arabs, who did him the honour to make him their prisoner. The 
description of his capture after a long chase is exciting in the 
extreme. Wesee the Arabs running along the bank, sometimes 
in a line with the canoe, sometimes cutting across the bends of the 
shore, sometimes swiinming out tointercept the fugitive and forming 
along line in the water. Mr. Macgregor distanced them when it was 
a question of fair running or swimming. Ile broke through the line 
of swimmers by splashing one of them in the face with his paddle 
and then darting by. Another swimmer threw his arm over the 
“Rob Roy’s” deck, but Mr. Macgregor levered him off with the 
paddle. But at last, on a point ahead, a man was seen taking 
deliberate aim with a gun. Mr. Macgregor knew that he could 
not escape him. ‘The moment the shot was fired, the water around 
was full of naked swimmers; they gained upon the boat in the 
shallows, and Mr. Macgregor was a prisoner. Carried into the 
presence of the sheikh of the tribe, his courage and coolness did not 
desert him. The way in which he offered the sheikh a pinch of 
salt from a snuff-box (the sheikh, who had_never seen such white 
salt before, taking it for sugar, and not discovering its real nature 
till it had melted on his tongue, and had bound him by the 
strongest tie known to the Arabs) was a masterpiece of ready 
humour. ‘ Instantly,” says Mr. Macgregor, ‘‘ I eat up the rest 
of the salt, and with a loud laughing shout I administered to the 
astonished outwitted sheikh a manifest thump on the back. 
‘What is it?’ all asked from him. ‘Is it sukker?’ He answered 
demurely, ‘ No, it’s salt!’ Even his home secretary laughed at 
his chief.” One of the results was that instead of £100 being 
demanded for Mr. Macgregor’s ransom, he got off by quietly 
slipping a napoleon into the sheikh’s hand. The other Arabs who 
chased the ‘* Rob Roy ” on Lake Iooleh were left far behind. Mr. 
Macgregor tells us with considerable delight how he made a feint 
of landing on one promontory, and then went right across a bay to 
another where he had time to pick up some stones he wanted for 
sounding, and to get out again before the Arabs came splashing 
through the shallow water and breaking down the jungle canes in 
their hurry. One further attempt was made to catch him, and 
that was on Lake Gennesareth, a man taking a header into the lake 
and swimming after the canoe. ‘‘ But my paddle,” Mr. Macgregor 
says, ‘* was instantly in action, and when his wet head came up at 
my bows, the ‘ Rob Roy’ was backing astern full speed, and my 
new friend was full half a moment too late to catch hold of her, 
while he received an ample splashing of water from my blade in 
his eyes. Splendidly the fellow swam, but I merely played with 
him, and laughed at his frantic efforts and wild shouts. He 
paused and stared—ynite at home in deep water—shouting at me 
a loud and voluble indignant address, and then he retired in 
defeat, while I neared the shore again. There he stood, erect and 
gleaming with moisture, and redundant life playing through his 
brawny muscles, a most strange object to behold.” It was as 
well for Mr. Macgregor that the man shouted before taking his 
header, but aftér the escap2 from the guns and missiles of so 
many Arabs one man might seem unworthy of extra precautions. 
Amid such adventures as these, the minor incidents of steering 
through a group of six or seven large buffaloes, of shooting at 
flamingoes with a rifle on a rest and missing them, and of winging 
another with a pistol and then driving it to camp before the 
Canoe, will almost escape observation. It may also be doubted 


whether Mr. Macgregor’s speculations on the actual scene of the 
storm on the Lake of Gennesareth will be followed with as much 
care and diligence as have gone towards their formation. There 
is much interest in learning from Mr. Macgregor’s own experience, 
picked up while conversing from the ‘“ Rob Roy” with an Arab 
on shore, that owing to the clearness of the air every word spoken 
in the natural voice could be heard 300 yards off, so that a 
| preacher in a boat could easily address a vast multitude standing 
on the shore. We do not find any lack of similar observations. 
If these show that Mr. Macgregor’s heart was in his work, his 
affectionate allusions to the ‘‘Rob Roy” and his description 
of the difficulty of carrying her over Mount Lebanon and 
round a spur of Hermon tend to confirm the surmise expressed 
already. We must admit that Mr. Macgregor does well to be 
grateful to his canoe. It has taken him to places where no 
Suropean, we may almost say no living man, has ever been before. 
The still depths of lakes enclosed by dense thickets of papyrus and 
haunted by a single swan, the loneliness of morasses which are 
shunned even by the Arabs and excite fears bordering on super- 
stition, are sketched by Mr. Macgregor with faithful pencil and 
pen, and leave on our minds a very distinct impression. It is 
almost superfluous to ad] that the tone of the whole book is bright 
and cheerful, that with the exception of some passages which are 
meant for a special class of readers or students, the general public 
is consulted steadily throughout, and that canoeing, which Mr. 
Macgregor’s first voyage made popular, is now raised to the rank 
of a national institution, so that it reflects the most genuine sides 
of the English character. 





AN ENGLISH DISSENTER IN AMERICA.* 
‘Tuts is a fresh and pleasant book about America, which may 
impress and instruct the literary class and English society all the 
more by the peculiarity of the point of view from which it is 
written. As the occupant of a front place in the ranks of English 
Dissent, possessing recognized power as a leader of opinion, and 
commanding just respect beyond sectarian limits for his gifts 
of popular eloyuence, the writer sees American things from an 
unusual stand-point. lis associations, and habits of thought 
and expression have all a special colour; and the insight being 
good and true so far as it goes, the result is an American 
sketch-book which well deserves to be read. We say this in 
spite of abundant faults of taste, judged by any good standard, 
and of a great deal of extraneous matter which fills up what 
is, after all, a very slight volume. We should hardly expect 
much from a writer who, after the manner of the weaker clergy, 
| interjects notes of the texts from which he preaches ; thinks proper 
_ to explain the mode of heaving the log at sea; catalogues a Cunard 
| steamer’s machinery to introduce the sapient remark, ‘* Wonderful 
‘that such a body of fire can be maintained in the midst of the 
water and yet not consume the ship!” and adapts natural occur- 
rences to the illustration of evangelical theology after the astonish- 
ing fashion of missionaries in their diaries, as, for instance, in this 











| passage :— 
| “As these birds flew backward, upward, sideways, and in circles, it 
was difficult to remember that all the time they wore also sailing onwards 
| with us at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles an hour. Their motion 
| suggested the true idea of the Christian life, which should combine all 
| that is lawful and innocent in the present, with a constant progress 
| towards the future life; unlike the ascetic who keeps, or thinks he 
| keeps, one dull, straight line; unlike tho worldling who sweeps upward 
| and downward and around, but makes no progress onward.” 

But it would be a mistake to attach much importance to these 
faults, or object that ordinary incidents of travel are largely intro- 
| duced, and that an immense quantity of Niagara is inflicted. We 
must imagine, after all, that Newman Hall is Newman Hall, 
| with a reverent religious world receiving open-mouthed the record 
‘of what happened to him, accustomed to be féted a good deal 
| in his own line like an English prince in the colonies, and there- 
| fore falling naturally into a tone which sounds odd to an irreverent 
littérateur. And the stuff in the book is really very good. There 
is more than one graphic touch of American life, such as the story 
of the fruit-boy in a train, who, while selling him fruit, unhesi- 
tatingly took hold of a pin in his necktie and examined it 
minutely ; the Yankee who, in a State where a price was set on 
| wolves, was feeding up three young ones he had caught, because a 
‘larger price was given for the grown-up than for the little ones ; 
| and the imitative hand-shaking of the children at a Chicago school, 
| to save him the trouble of shaking hands all round. ‘The cha- 

racteristic American recklessness has again hardly been better put 
| than in the following conversation, & propos of the writer's falling 





* From Liverpool to St. Louis. By the Rey. Newman Hall. London and New 
York: George Routledge and Son. 1570, 
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into a ditch on his way home from a camp illumination at West 
Point :— 

“ Next morning I found my wrist swollen, and I had to carry my arm 
in a sling for a week. At breakfast I mentioned the circumstance to an 
American who inquired what ailed me. His remark was peculiar. ‘ Oh, 
you Britishers—you’ve no intellects !’—‘ Indeed !’ saidI; ‘pray, sir, what 
do you mean ?’—‘ Why, in your country there would have been a lamp 
and a rail.’—‘ Just so,’ I answered, ‘and that, I think, is a proof that we 
have intellects.—‘ You don’t see what I mean: you don’t use your 
intellects. Why, if such a thing were to happen in your country, I guess 
you'd bring an action against the man who left the road like that. You'll 
get no damages in ¢his country, I tell you. In your country, if a man 
asks me to go down a mine with him, I go at once without question. But 
if asked to do so here, I first look at the basket, and the rope, and the 
engine, and see that all’s right before I trust my life tohim. In your 
country they take care of you without your having to take care of 
yourself. In this country you must use your intellect, sir! Take my 
advice—use your intellect.’ ” 

These and other touches exhibit the shrewdness of the observer 
outside his peculiar field; and a good many of the remarks, we 
may add, on the course of trade and business and the rate of 
wages, are especially instructive and interesting. Had the 
writer devoted himself to observing Americans more, his book 
might have competed with the best travellers’ works we have had 
on their own ground. Some of the extraneous matter besides, 
especially Niagara, though we could well have spared it, is far 
from badly executed in a literary view, notwithstanding features 
for which allowances must be made. There are sometimes merely 
stupid remarks, as where the writer is impressed by the absence 
of guards or retinue for the Governor of Illinois, ‘‘ a State larger 
than some European kingdoms,”’—as if he had never witnessed 
very similar facts in the Old World, in the absence of guards to 
prime ministers and other real heads of much bigger States than 
Illinois in all respects but the number of square miles. But 
remarks like these are merely slips, and are amply made up for 
by the usual sense and vigour of the writing. 

The main “argument” of the book is intimately connected 
with the writer’s position,—that of the general likeness of America 
to England, and the superiority of America where there is a con- 
trast. Everywhere the author speaks as if he was among his 
own people, thoroughly at home, used to their ways, noticing 
minor differences of custom just as one might notice them in the 
household of one’s own cousins who really had a family likeness. 
This impression is so far summed up in his own words in an 
address on ‘* International Relations,” which he frequently delivered 
in America :— 

“Nothing was more strongly impressed on my mind during my visit 
to your country than the substantial unity of our two nations. When 
seated at your hospitable tables; when gathering with your households 
round the dear old family Bible; when worshipping in your churches 
and ministering in your pulpits,—but for the absence of those most 
dear to me, I might have forgotten that a great ocean rolled between us. 
{n your Courts of Justice I found the same Common Law administered, 
the same precedents quoted. And when visiting scenes of historic fame, 
it seemed to me that Englishmen might claim an interest in them as 
well as Americans.” 

The feeling is unmistakably genuine, and there is no doubt that the 
author never really felt he was out of his own world, but for the 
occasional conviction at which we have hinted that it was more 
than his own world, being in fact that world purified and glorified, 
in all points where it contrasted superior to the England he had 
jeft. In short, America is England plus the facts that there are no 
Dissenters, that Episcopalians and Congregationalists are social 
equals, that, on the whole, there is more tolerance and liberality 
and mutual courtesy among ‘‘ Christian denominations,” and that 
the clergy are better paid and on a higher social level than the 
Dissenting clergy of England, the contributions of the people to 
religious purposes and education being also, on the whole, more 
liberal. What could be more enchanting altogether than a world 
of this sort to an English Dissenter, even if the writer had not been 
personaily fcied to a remarkable extent, invited to preach to | 
Congress, the object of an ovation in Wall Street, which suspended | 





business to hear him speak a few words, and the lion of a hundred | nowadays. 


towns? How could it possibly be thought that the people were | 
unlike the English, or had a different civilization, or were doing 
anything but occupy ‘ that vast inheritance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, where the English nation have a second home in which to| 
develop their institutions and rejoice in the gifts of Providence”? | 

Now, a natural view like this, the opinion of America by a man | 
who was really at home in it, cannot but have a large amount of | 
truth in it; and it is the truth, we think, that in one aspect the 


| century Gothic. 


which is not of the same type. We could not imagine any 
American clergyman coming over to this country and receiving 
the popular honours which Newman Hall did in America, though 
among a class, and no doubt a very large class, he would be ran 
after, just as popular divines at home are lionized. But, no doubt, 
if Newman Hall and Mr. Spurgeon occupied the position here 
which the principal clergymen do in America, we should all take 
a more lively interest in the proceedings of American ministers, 
The view, nevertheless, is obviously one-sided both of America 
and England. There is, at least, another England. Some 
time ago, commenting on the American travels of an English 
Church clergyman, Mr. Zincke, we noticed that his predomi- 
naut feeling was a sense of the unlikeness of Americans; they 
were not the sort of English he had been used to. And ag 
Mr. Zincke was equally a shrewd observer, we may be sure 
there was a radical difference in the point of view. As we re- 
marked at the time, Mr. Zincke would probably have felt as strange 
as he felt in America, among masses of his own countrymen, 
—a remark strongly confirmed by the present volume, which shows 
us a representative of the masses we were thinking of thoroughly 
at home in America ; but still there is a different point of view from 
that of a feeling of thorough likeness with Americans which a 
genuine Englishman may take. No doubt the feeling crops out 
here, and is even expressly insisted on, that the English world, 
which the writer is familiar with, is the whole of England ; thatthe 
English * people ” have hitherto been in subjection to an aristocracy 
which is fast being beater. down; but we confess we find it some- 
what diflicult to imagine the middle-class Dissenters, even with all 
Mr. Newman Ilall’s culture, becoming the representative type of 
England. After all, the class whom Mr. Zincke so fairly repre- 
sented, are not quite without power ; and the power of such classes 
indicates a real difference in the present composition of the com- 
munities of Americans and Englishmen. As to America, again, 
in spite of the predominance of what can be described as a cer- 
tain type of Dissent, we can only suppose that its characteristic 
civilization isin embryo. There are certainly other worlds in the 
States than the one amid which our author was at home. If 
America produces nothing more than he saw, we should be 
appalled at the monotony of the prospect. Why the Americans 
for a generation or two should have managed to give themselves 
up to a second-rate culture and civilization of a most monotonous 
type is a mystery, and is not wholly accounted for by the supposed 
conditions of a new country; but we need not yet abandon the 
hope of higher human products from that country than the British 
middle-class of the type best known to Mr. Newman Hall, some- 
what idealized and improved. 

One of the principal missions of our author was to address the 
Americans on * International Relations,” for which service he is 
entitled to the thanks of both countries. Naturally, he insists 
rather too much on the oneness of the two peoples, and tries to 
make out that the English nation was not an assenting party in 
the Alabama evasion, which we should like to be true; but he 
shows very well how much the Americans have to answer for 
in the false impressions of Englishmen about them, and that at 
the worst there was always in England a strong pro-Federal 
party, while the Southern cause, from the very shame of its par- 
tizans, never commanded the full enthusiasm of popular sympathy. 
But the topic of ‘international relations” has fortunately lost 
that intensity of interest which it had before the present suspension 
of the Alabama negotiations. 


r . , - 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Portfolio. An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. 
No. 1, January. (Seeley.j—We notice with pleasure the first number 
of this periodical, to which we turn with relief from the immense mass 
of ephomeral illustrative and pictorial work which crowds our tables 
The Portfolio does not seek to compete with its contem- 
poraries in the yuantity of what it supplies to the public, does not give, 
for instance, engravings at the rate of three or foura penny. But it 
aims at furnishing what may he of permanent value. Tho head of 
Vashti reproduced in autotype after a pen drawing by Mr. Poynter, 
whose “Israel in Egypt” and “Catapult” will be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of our readers, is by itself worth tue price of the whole. Tho 
‘Pinnacle of St. Louis” at Sens is an interesting speajmen of thirteenth- 
It is a lithograph in three tints, in a style which will 
be novel to most English eyes. Mr. Hamerton illustrates with three 


Americans are a community of English middle-class Dissenters, | etchings the first part of what, for want of a better word, we must call 


with much the same degree of enlightenment, and the same sort of | a tale, the * Unknown River.” 
| 


The editer combines in an uncommon 


prejudices, but without the burden of struggling, as in Eng- | degree the literary and artistic qualification for his work, and we wish 


land, against 2 very powerful and hitherto dominant influeuce 


him success. 
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Obituary Notices of the late John James Tayler. By James Martineau 
and Charles Beard. Reprinted fromthe Znqguirer and the Theological 
Review. Mr. Beard’s “ Notice” we mentioned when it appeared. Mr. 
Martineau’s is distinguished by all the accustomed beauty and eloquence 
of his style, elevated to its highest by a strong affection for the dead. 
We cannot do better than quote some of his concluding sentences, 
describing as they do a quality of mind which those who know Mr. 
Tayler will recognize: —“ There was a raro blending in Mr. Tayler of 
the historical intellect with the prophet’s soul. His religion was pre- 
gent and intuitive, a consciousness abiding and intense ; an inward walk 
with Heaven; an ideal light upon the carth; a revelation of the spirit, 

- which would speak even in silence and loneliness. . . . . Weak natures, 
on finding this divineness in the Present, are overpowered by it, and 
lose all interest in the Past. Blind natures, that cannot find it, 
transfer all interest to the past, and rely upon it to bequeath them 
a religion else impossible. But Mr. Tayler, with a mind _pos- 
sessed by the divine light and lifo of to-day, simply bore it with 
him into all the ages to show the way, and shine upon the hid- 
den beauties, and wake up the inner meanings, of the story of humanity. 
The same pity, the same honour, the same indignation, which he brought 
to the sorrow, the endurance, and the wrongs of the present hour, went 
with him into the drama of other times, and gave him friendships and 
aversions through a hundred generations of the dead, and turned his 
memory into a portrait-gallery of saintly and heroic mon...... With 
all his learning, no one could be less bookish and pedantic, and have the 
fresh springs of his nature less choked with the dead remains of the past. 
With a mind elaborately rich, built up by patient discipline to a rare 
strength and symmetry, he had the tender conscience, the quick and 
sweet affections, of youth at the first sacramont. If you could forget 
therefinement of his language, and be insonsible to the tinish of his thought, 
you might take him for the apostolic missionary, whose soul went forth 
atterly and ouly to the poor, the child, the stricken, instead of the 
accomplished scholar, whose word crossed the seas on either hand, and 
reached the eyes of men who read nothing but the best. None could 
look at him and say that the power of Christianity is spent; or that, 
where it yet lives, it is at tho expense of the large mind and the deep 
pootic heart, and cannot blend the philosophic and the saintly spirit.” 

Extracts from Cicero. By Henry Walford, M.A. (The Clarendon 
Press.)—We have here the first part of a proposed volume of extracts 
from Cicero, containing anecdotes from Greek and Roman history. The 
selection is well made. Wo welcome it as another contribution to the 
new style of classical teaching, now happily superseding the wearisome 

drill of the old. We notice, by the way, that Mr. Walford makes aslight 
mistake in introducing the eighth of his ‘‘ Roman anecdotes,” a very 
curious tale of the discovery of a murder. Strato was nota slave of 
Cluentius, but of Sassia, his mother, having previously belonged to the 
physician Rupilius, whence, presumably, his medical knowledge. There 
is all the information needed in the notes, but it is not always given, we 
think, in the best form. We take this instance, “ Vultis a Romulo? 
‘Shall we begin with Romulus?’” The average boy would clutch at 
this help, and nover dream of inquiring what the construction was. 
This is the sort of help which a “crib” furnishes, but it is clearly not 
the right sort. 

A Book about Words. By G. F. Graham. (Longmans.)—Tho interest 
of the subject is inexhaustible, and is such as to make it peculiarly suit- 
able for the studies of a school. It has the great value of giving a sense 
of discovery, and so excites a feeling more vivid than any mere learn- 
ing can give. Mr. Graham makes something of his subject, for he is 
evidently fond of it, and has taken pains in collecting materials; yet 
his work is not very well done. In the first place, many of his proposi- 
tions are doubtful, ‘‘ hasty generalizations,” in fact. It is not true that 
such adjectives as “brazen,” “ golden,” have entirely lost their primary 
meaning. Both are still used in the literary language, though in speak- 
ing “ brass ” and “ gold” would be employed. Next his Greek is not very 
accurate. ‘ Martyr” should be attributed to “@PTuP, the later form of 
GpTus, not toa word, “&pTupos, whichis nover found. And whatcan he 
mean by saying that the origin of ‘spouse ” may be traced to the Greek 
oSiwuus (shennumi), “I pour out"? 770% means “I pour out; 
oSiwums, “1 quench.” Is a “spouse,” then, a “quencher”? An instance 
of a more radical error is the favouring of the absurd notion that the 
word “nose” is derived from the word for promontory. Surely, men 
named their noses before they named promontories. But the great fault 
of the book is the misconception, or perhaps we should say, the ignoring 
of the true relationships of languages. We have uot discovered a recog- 
nition of the fact, perhaps the most interesting fact in philology, of a 
common descent, common, that is, to certain families of them. 

The Education of Girls; the Employment of Women. Two Lectures. 
By W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 
credit which should belong to an early advocate of a cause that is about 
to succeed. Tho former of these two lectures was published in 1865, 
and four years have brought about an amazing change in the state of 
the question. Nothing can be more to our minds than that the effort to 
educate women properly should precede the effort to give them political 
rights. These, surely, they will have quite as soon as they are fit for 


(Triibuer.)—Dr. Hodgson deserves all tho | 





the same edueaticn should be given to boys and girls. That being onco 
settled, there can be no more talk of substituting for education properly 
so called the professional teaching which arrogates to itself tho name of 
useful. We commend Dr. Hodgson’s pamphlet to the attention of our 
readers. 

The Gospel in the Law. By Charles Taylor, M.A. (Deighton and 
Bell: Bell and Daldy.)—This volume contains an examination of 
“select citations [from the Old Testament in the New] of pronounced 
critical and theological interest.” Some twelve or thirteen of these are 
discussed at length. Among them are “ The Prophecy of Immanuel,” 
“The Allegory of Hagar,” “The Apology of Stephen,” &e. To examine 
these ossays in detail would require more space than we can afford, 
and would lead too much into technical theology. We may say 
generally that, as far as our observation has extended, they are written 
with much care, and exhibit no common kuowledgd of tho subject. 
Mr. Taylor takes what may be called the orthodox view of tho “ Mes- 
sianic ” predictions ; this does not pre vent him from making a candid exa- 
mination of difficulties ; it does not tempt him to adopt the charge which 
some cynics have brought against the Jews of falsifying the Septuagint, 
with tho object of diminishing the force of the quotations by the Evan- 
gelists. Altogether, it is a book which we can recommend to the 
theological student, without, it must be understood, committing our- 
selves to all the author’s views. We think, for instance, that he hardly 
brings out the true views of St. Paul’s famous application of the story 
of Hagar, which, to our mind, has more the character of a rhetorical and 
ad hominem argument than he seems disposed to allow. The Apostle’s 
Jewish antagonists were given to allegory, and made much, doubtless, of 
this story of Hagar. He turns upon them; “If you will allegorize,” he 
says, “see what I make of this narrative, on which you build so much.” 
This seems to ronder exactly the force of the words arid bOrw 
aA opou/eev4, on Which so much argument has been spent. 

Shut your Mouth. By George Catlin. (Triibner.)—Mr. Catlin does 
not give to this maxim a Pythagorean sense, as Mr. Carlyle recommends 
“golden silence ;” nor does he use it to enforce the duty of abstinence 
in the matter of eating and drinking. He takes it literally. We are to 
keep our mouths shut, whethor awake or asleep, except for the necessary 
purposes of speaking or eating; in fact, we are not to breathe through 
them. Mankind has been under a mistake for some thousands, or, it 
may bo, hundreds of thousands of years. And how natural a mistake 
to fall into! Who would not think that he was to breathe through his 
mouth? And yet, Mr. Catlin tells us, the savages seem to know better. 
If we will but follow their example, we are promised immunity, or at 
least a good chanco of immunity, from many evils which now afilict our 
race,—consumption, idiotey, deformity, among them. Mr. Catlin goes so 
far as to declare his belief that were cholera to break out in any city, it 
would die out for want of material were all the people who open their 
mouths to go away. Wo have no doubt that there is something in what 
he says, that the nose does act as a respirator, and arrests impurities 
which might pass through the mouth with great damago to tho lungs. 
We heartily wish indeed that the gospel which he preaches might be 
proved to be true, for it is not a heavy burden. Yet wo are only too 
doubtful about it. After all, what do we learn from the fact of the 
nation from which Mr, Catlin draws his examples. The North American 
Indians have nearly perished, though they did shut their mouths so 
Some of Mr. Catlin’s reminiscences of theso tribes have a pathetic 
Hlis drawings, we 


close. 
interest which hardly tells in favour of his thesis. 
ought not to forget to say, are very spirited and humorous. 

Down Channel, by R. T. McMullen (Longmans), is a record of some 
twenty years’ cruising in miniature yachts, told in a very simple, 
pleasant manner, without any odious affectation of being funny. A 
voyage in which a very slight failure in watchlulness or strength would 
probably be fatal is an amusement of the highest kind, when amuse- 
ments are to be estimated by the danger they involve. There is a good 
deal to be said for the theory. We should probably become utterly 
unnerved by the life of civilization if we did not sometimes brace our- 
selves up in this way. Those who would rather find this exhilarating 
peril in the sea than in the Alps cannot do better, we should think,—the 
opinion is a purely speculative one,—than take Mr. McMullen as a 
guido. He telis us without any sort of bragging what risks he has run, 
and may point to the fact of his having survived as a testimonial to his 
practical skill. 

The Flora of Middlesex. By U. Trimen, M.B., and W. T. Thisleton 
Dyer, B.A. (Ilardwicke.)—This is a book of immense research, which 
all Middlesex botanists—and they are, and always have been, a numer- 
ous and enthusiastic company—will highly prize. It is, it will be 
understood, a botanist’s book. The reader is supposed to know what 
the plants are, and what they look like; here he will learn whether he 
can find them in the country and where. Out of the whole Flora of 
England, numbering, it is said, 1,455 plants, Middlesex contains, or has 
contained, 859 species. Of these, 768 are native and 9! have been 
introduced, this total being reduced by 58 which have become extinct, 
partly through the growth of the great city, which is daily “ adding 
field to field,” partly through the enclosure—now, we hope, to be finally 
stopped—of the common lands of the county. It is quite pathetic to 


them ; very probably, if we may judge from the previous history of the | look through the observations of former searchers, and to fiud them 


franchise, before. 


We heartily agree, again, with the proposition that | record their discoveries in places where now we can discover nothing 
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Yet, in a way, these 
Besides the naturalized 


more natural than bricks and paving stones. 
losses have been more than made up by gains. 
species there are, it seems, 120 others, ‘casuals, garden escapes, and 
accidental introductions.” The records of some of these aro very in- 
teresting. Ono species, the Lriveron Canadensis, is said to have beon 
introduced into Europe by a seed dropped from the skin of a stuffed 
bird. The Nicotiana rustica, again, has been found on the site of the 
South Kensington Exhibition. This place, indeed, with the Thames 
Embankment, the London wharfs, &c., are among the habitats of some 
very interesting strangers. The book contains besides tho catalogue of 
plants and localities much that will be interesting to non-scientific 
readers, biographical sketches of former botanists, accounts of the soil, 
climate, &. Altogether, it is a very complete and admirable manual. 
We wish that every county might have as complete an account of its 
flora. 


Peter Parley’s Annual for 1870. (Ben. George.)—There was once a 
real “ Peter Parley,” who has, we believe, been dead for some years. 
The commercial value of the name is, we suppose, not exhausted, but 
from a literary point of view we cannot approve of its use. The author 
thinks, though he modestly puts tho words into the mouth of Old 
Christmas, that a copy of his Annual should be hung on every Christ- 
mas treo, It might, we dare say, boar more useless fruit. Putting the 
adverse prepossession which the name creates aside, we have no objection 
to mako to the contents of the volume, and the outside is unquestionably 
bright. It has anyhow the merit of being a real “annual,” not a 
magazine bound up.——The author of Christmas Eve with the Spirits 
(Bull, Simmons, and Co.) makes free with the literary property of others 
in writing what he calls “Further Tidings of the Lives of Scrooge and 
Tiny Tim.” Elsewhere he sets himself up as a severe judgo of his 
fellow-men, and makes us therefore the more disposed to bid him mind 
his own ways. 

Favilla’s Follies. By Ella Winter. 2 vols. (Newby.)—If Miss 
Winter could govern her pen, which, as it is, simply runs away with her, 
she might write something which we could read without an effort, 
evon with pleasure. Favilla herself we do not care much about; she 
follows the common course of falling in love with a rogue, and rejecting 
the affection of an honest man. Nor is the character of cither the 
knavo or the honest man particularly well drawn or attractive. But 
somo of tho minor personages are better. There is an old general who 
expresses himself with much vigour in the first chapter, but, unhappily, 
we see no more of him. The very slight sketch of Mrs. Mag, the old 
Scotch servant, is good, and so is that of La Rousse, Favilla’s factotum 
during her life as prima donna. 


We have received Letts’s useful Diaries for 1870; Letts’s Diary or 
Bills’ Due Book, with an almanack, ovidently intended for commercial 
men, Letts’s Appointment Diary and Pocket-Book, which contains a line 
for each hour between 9 and 6 of every day, in order to note tho hour of 
engagoments when needful ; Lett’s Broad One Shilling Diary, ruled for 
Dr. and Cr. accounts, or receipts and payments, with faint blue lines, so 
that they may be written over, if necessary, for memoranda only ; Letts’s 
Medical Diary, along one, in the shape of a small thin ledger, intended for 
general practitioners, with a page for nurses’ residences, some pages for 
midwifery engagements, for vaccination engagements, and room for 
the notes of tho patients attended on each day of the year; and finally, 
Letts’s Sixpenny Diary, one of the best and cheapest at its price. 


We have also received the first volume of a new edition of Mr. Joseph 
Nash’s Mansions of England in the Olden Time. (Sotheran.) Tho 
original work is so well known and so highly esteemed, that it is not 
necessary to do more than describe the present republication. It will be 


completed in four half-yearly volumes, each containing twenty-six | 


plates. 
half-size. 


These are fac-similes of tho original lithographs reduced to 
The price, we may obsorve, is somewhat less than half that 





of tho original edition. The most noticeable feature of the volume 
before us is the set of plates representing Haddon Hall. Nothing 
that has come before us at this time is of greater and more 


permanent interost and value than Masterpieces of the Early 
Printers and Engravers. By Noel Humphreys. (Sotheran.) In a 
very handsome volume we have seventy plates, accompanied by letter- 
press explanatory of the designs, and describing the sources from 
which they are derived. These are a selection of “ illustrations ” from 
early printed books, ranging in date from about 1480 to 1578. It may 
well be imagined that there could not be a more curious and instructive 
contrast to the “illustrated books ” which crowd upon us in the present 
day. Albrecht Diirer, Lucas Cranach, both the elder and the younger 
of tho name, Hans Schiiufelein, &c., are the best known of the artists 
from whom specimens are given. The original books are, of course, 
exceedingly rare, and in many cases difficalt, if not impossible, of access. 
Mr. Noel Humphreys has, indeed, made his selection for the most part 
from those which are less known, and he deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of art for his admirable work. From such a number it is not easy 
to make a choico, but we may mention as peculiarly happy and charac- 
teristic specimens, the “ Portrait of the Emperor Maximilian,” by A. 
Diirer, dated 1519, 
in the Wilderness.” 





In a very different style of art is the Lord's Prayer 


R.A., and Henry Alford, D.D. (Long- 


Jilustrated, by F. R, Pickersgill, 
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and Lucas Cranach’s “St. John the Baptist preaching | 


——. 
mans.) Mr. Pickersgill’s designs are not without a certain grace ang 
prettiness, but thoy are conventionally smooth, even to the point of 
feeblenoss. The faces in particular are singularly deficient in character, 
Let any look at the design that faces p-. 30, where the maidens, who 
are the heroines of Dean Alford’s versified novelettes, pass by the village 
revellers, a sceno which affords obvious opportunities to a vigorous 
pencil, and he can scarcely fail to agree with-our criticism. Dr, 
Alford tells the story of two sisters, the younger of whom acts as 


good genius to tho elder, when she is brought almost to disap- 
pointment in love. The periods of the tale are marked by the 


clauses of the Prayor. The subject is not a very happy one, but it 
is treated with some considerable poetical skill in verse, which seldom 
fails in grace and molody, excopt, indeed, when Dean Alford attempts, 
as on p. 29, some strange metre which we, at least, have not the skill 
to read or scan. Robinson Crusoe appears with an introduction 
by Mr. W. Lee, editor of the mewly discovered writings of Daniol 
Defoe, and illustrations by Ernest Griset (Hotten). This reprint 
gives exactly the text of the earliest edition, that of 1719. This, 
of course, gives it a special value. We notice, by the way, a 
challenge to the editor of the “Globo” Robinson Crusoe, who speaks of 
having collated the edition of 1719 with earlier editions, there being, 
according to Mr. Hotten, nono that are earlier. M. Griset’s illustrations 
disappoint us. We were so much impressed by his sEsop that we 
expected great things here, but he is not equally successful. Lobinson 
Crusoe is, above all things, a serious book. There is no fun in it, nor 
is there meant to be, but there is a very strong element of caricature 
in these illustrations. The savages, for instance, are travesties of 
human figures. Crusoe, when he discovers the remains of 
the cannibal feast strikes a wholly impossible attitude. But some 
of the sketches are good. That of Crusoe reading the Bible is par- 
ticularly so. A Practical Manual of Shipping Law, by W. A. Oliver 
(Imray; Routledge); an analysis of the New Bankruptcy Act, by T. T. 
Weightman, B.A. (Routledge); and A Plain Guide for Suitors in the 
County Court, by a Barrister (Virtue). We cannot help taking the 
opportunity of this last book to make known a grievance and a sugges- 
tion of our own. Somo years ago the writer was imposed upon bya 
landlady in a northern watering-place. She had the legal right to 
detain his goods. He had his remody in the County Court, which held 
its next setting whout the end of October, it being then the end of August. 
The said watering-place was two hundred miles from home, and he, of 
Why should not the magistrates havo 
They could always command the 





again, 





course, put up with the wrong. 
a power of hearing in such cases? 
services of an assessor. 
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Ancient Classics for English Readers, Homer's Iliad, 12mo (Blackwood & Son) 2 6 
Auerbach (B.), German Tales translated, 120 ........cccececesereeseeees (Low & Co.) 36 
Bradford (Mrs.),Grandmammia’s Search ; or, Tommy Lost and Found (Provost) 3 6 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables, trans by C apt. T. Rogers, 8vo. seeveceeseee(Lriibner) 12 6 
Burns (2.), Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect...(Sotheran & Co.) 210 
Campin (F.), Principles and Construction of Machinery, 1: 2m0 Vominied (Atchley) 60 







(Murray) 21 0 
(Groombridge) 21 0 
-(Marlborough) 1 6 
oseced (Hotten) 18 0 
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M.), Military Forces of the Crown, vol 2, Svo... 
Architecture, & 
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Clode (C. 
Corner (S.), Rural Churches, their Histories, 
Days at Hillgate; or, Lame Johnnie's Holiday, 
Egan (P.), The Finish to Life in London, Svo 

Griffith (C.). Valentine Forde, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo. 
Geography of India, feap Svo. 
Herd (D.), Ancient and Modern — Songs, 
Hoare (Henry), Memoir of, by J. Sweet, Svo (Rivington) 
Jesse (E.), Gleanings in Natural aoe I2mo .. ..(Murray) 
Leighton (Are ‘o) te Works, vols 3 & 4, Commentary « " St. ‘Peter (Longm: in) 
Lindsay (Hon. C.), The Evidence for the Papacy, 8V0...........c00000+8 ..(Longman) 
Lyle (M. E.8.), What aro the Stars? a Treatise on Ast “(Low & Co.) 
Lytton (Lord), Pelham, 12mo wen ..(Routledge) 
Miller (Hag), Hasaye, CF DVO.,..crecsnesceessecvssccvssesesonsevecvesccconecocesconedl (Nimmo) 
Norris (E.), Assyrian Dictionary, } liams & Norgate) 2 

Orton (J.). The Andes and the Ama; .... (Low & Co.) 10 6 
Ouseley (T. J.), Poems, er 8vo ... <Simpkin) 5 0 
Pumpelly (R.), Across Ameri .(Low & Co.) 16 0 
.l2mo(Grant) 2 6 
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Randall and Blacklock’s Origing F 
Rivington (S.), History of Tonbridge School comune (Rivington) 14 0 
Scott (Sir W.), Miscellaneous Work n, vols 5 and 6, 
RANG <ictncs cccinsdconsttinenianinvebbentsamisadeiopeemeenmie (A. and C. Black)—each 3 6 
Sewell (2.), Analytical History of India from the rlic st Times (Allen & C ¥: 50 
Smith (Rt. T.), Church Membership on Chureh Principles (Hodges, Foster, &Co.) 5 0 
Strickland (A.), Tales and Stories from History, — Lo mgm: = 50 
Tennyson (A.), Idylls, complete in | yol, 12mo .,. 12 0 
Towry (M. H.), ¢ ‘lanship and the Clans. 12mo.. 16 
Urlin (2. D.), John Wesley's Place in Church Ilistory, l 56 
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Von Bothmer (Countess), Strong Hands and Steadfast Hearts, 
Wallington (N.), Historical Notices of the Reign of Charles L 
Second Year, | 












Williams (1.), Our Lord's Ministry, ee E 
What Saith the Scriptu sible their hing Value, 
DOD is cevstisscdniiiostatincnabishiedtniiaiaeapiaadaiaeinsaneieaebnie’ (Williams & Norgate) 10 6 
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- For JANUARY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY 
CONTENTS, 

CLIMBING in SEARCH of the SKY. By Professor Tyndall. 

CONDORCET, By the Editor. 

ECONOMY and LAND. By Professor C 

TROLLOPE'S DE F ENC E of 


FOR 


EW WORDS on Mr. “FOX-HUNTING. By 











A ie len Taylor. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Edward Dowden. 
The DEATH-LAMENTS of SAVAGES. Ry Sir George Grey. 
The LAND QUESTION.—II. By F. Seebohm. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
CRITICAL NOTICES.—Mr. Maurice's “ Social Morality,” by T. Liewellyn Davies 
CHAPMAN aud HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 
— The SVATIONERY COMPANY'S 


\ ONOGRAMS. 
CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign $ 

| Garric k street, Covent Garden, London. 
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tationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
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PROWSE, AND CO’S 


KEITH 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


RESENTS for CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR.— 
Every variety of MUSICAL GIFTS, including Albums, Bitons, &c., and the 
following instruments :— 
LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 
may be seen in al A varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new an 1 second-hand, at the City Agency. Folding Harmoniums, 
‘ 12, 14, and 18 guineas. 
HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can _—— upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas. Book 





of airs, 25 8 
USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
N PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really tine well- 


ave INSTRUMENTS a selection of more’ than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas, The new boxes, with accompaniment 
bells, and drum. should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effec ts 


7 flutes, 
. Album boxes, at KEITH and 


upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful, 


CO.’s, 48 Cheapside. 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
C BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 


for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards, 
ing a variety of dance masie, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
LUTES. —The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all tingerings. Just published, Third Edition, * Hints to 
Flute Players,” price 6d, at KEITH and CO.'s, 48 heapside. 
NECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, flve by 
PRIWSE, and CO.s’, 48 





K) 35 and 49 Guineas; 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas, at KEITH, 
Cheapside. 
, GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brae- 
ings for extreme climates. The tvae is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
gosting nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed] of the greatest 
durability and sandbeene. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft Gin. by 4 ft. 7in., 6) and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 
ORNET & PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
POCKET CORNED, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is most 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 73, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 


CITY ROYAL MOSICAL REPOSITO 2Y,43 CHE APSIDE. 
HE IMAGES of EASTER ISLAND.—The BUILDEI R of 
THIS WEEK, the First Number of New Volume, conducted by Mr. Groras 
Gopwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., contains:—View and Plan of Kensington New Parish 
Churech—Views of Easter Island and its istatues—Review of the Year—Purpose and 
Progress of Architectural Societies—On Earthquakes—Ventilation of Sewers— 
Schools of Art—Architectural Engineering—And other Papers, with Notes on 
Current Topics, Art, and Sanitary Progress. 4d, or by post, 5d.—1 York street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 

















TICE. —For tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 
Hotel facing the sea, and under English management.—Address, the Secre- 
tary, Mediteransan Hotel Company, Limited, 6 Dove court, Old Jewry, London, or 


to the Hotel, Nice. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 


Ulbster. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Great Metropolis,” * The Religious 
Tendencies of the Times,” &e, 8vo, with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 
of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. Petaerick. In 2 vols, Sve, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Fairy 


Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated and hand- 


somely bound, 5s. 
The ROSE of JERICHO. Translated from the 
2s 6d. 


French, Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS 
A Novel. By the Countess VoN BoruMer. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novcuerre Caney, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. 
Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Mau a Seow aring,” &. 
DAISIE’?S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Second Edition. 
PHUBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa Anne 
Merepitu, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &e. In 2 vols, 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. A 


Youthful Reminiscenee. By HANs Scureiper, Author of “ Nicknames at the 


Playingtield College,” &e. 1 vol. 

BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “Patience Caerhydon,” &. 
3 vols, (Just ready. 


The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 


ofa True Heart. By GABRieL H. HArwoop. 3 vols. 


By Ceci Grirritra, 


3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


] YENSON’S } Oy BINE “all the LAT ES’ r IMP ROVE- 
> . MENTS.—Gold, £10 10s, £15 1s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £3 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 
RE the most DURABLE and ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most rechorché assortment of Clocks in London. 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 








” EYLESS 
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Ww* PCH ES 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
—— and GLENNY, Qutiliters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
wondon. 
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AND WEBB’S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 





\ THAT? When? Where? Who? Why? 

NOTES and QUERIES is established for the 
insertion and solution of such inquiries by Literary 
men and general readers. Published every Friday,- 
price 4d, sent by post for flve stamps, by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


wane Kurves isle SPOONS and ForKs, | Fiddle [fimssThread | rondon: W. G. SurTu, 43 Wellington strost, Strand, 
ABLE ae Lr ‘g . b N? . totes ally, ¢ Oe ro 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles. | 3 3 Varrers, Pattern, | Patterns. we ae Bo : = - 
}o T » Spoons : per dos it “i i 2 - Every Saturday, price 4d, stamped 4d. 
— ~- —— | ‘a Spoons .... sper doz./ 10s 3} 243 | 50s , 7a TY J 
Bal.ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 17s }13s! 6s 0d Dessert ....00 . 21 403 54s 7 OTES and Q UERILES. 
» ivory, square, full size ‘ }20s|15s | 7s Od Table ........0 : bis | 70s ne A medium of Intereommunication for Literary 
better, round i " 253, 18s 9s Od | Dessert Fork 218/275 38s} 403 | d4s Men, General Readers, Students, &. 

» Tound handles, strong “ 303/228 11s 6d Table ..... . 278368 48s! 54s 70s ADDRESS. 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to£6. | TEA and ¢ OFF EE SE RVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. Twenty years since NOTES and QUERIES was 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, | CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. mee op purpose of name os was pa to 

lis, 208, 25s, 35s, 40s, ‘RUET RF RS. cix bottle . se Aha be a great literary want, viz.,a Journal to Assist Lovers 
CBUET FRAMES, tix bottles, 23s, 360, 434, 60s, 80s. of Literature and Men of Research in their respective 


BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 20a, 25a, 30s. | The NEW WINE-BISCUIT 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, } 

Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 208, 253, to 60s. 


Ivory 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 











Vl and 7 2 CORNHILL ; 
s- H ERR Ir E 8. 


No 1—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s. 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherr ...(Dry or rich)...... 363, 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich)...... 488. 
T. O. LAZENBY. 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


Now ready, sates 
OST- 
DIRECTORY for 1 
KELLY and Co. 
Fields, W.C.; Simpkix, MAt 
Booksellers. 















DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
KK THABAN'S LL WHISKY.— 


-_ t 


VILE 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the | | for JANUARY, contains: 
Jisit to Mangaia, and never | & 


relating to Captain Cook's V 
before printed; also Papers 





Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, poo ape 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


M4 NILA CLGARS.—MESSRS, 
VENNING saa 1)., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No, 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, 


in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s,—Orders 


to be accompanied by a remittance. 
XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses onthe | E.t 
Pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 





—Pictures by Telegra;h— 


trait—The House of De 


56 PATERNO 


“ A AN D 
Sociedad de Alma 
Cadiz Bay. 


Maria, 


Spanish wines, shipped an 


asso) 


Sample (one dozen 
respectively, sent on receipt 


always fresh. 
403 to 1008. | Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, 


Sheffield Manufactory —Royal Cutlery Works. 


and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OFFICE 


51 Great Q 
LEISURE 


by J. K. Lord, of the Viceroy’s Exploration Expedition 


Book, with Fac-similes—Father Hyacinthe, with Por 
Valdez: 
Frances Browne—and numer 

Price 6d Monthly. 


Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 


tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 








studies, Its utilityasa Medium of Intercommunica- 
tion between those for whom it was intende | was at 
onee admitted ; and it was soon recognized as Every- 
body's Common-place Book. Its steady progress in 
public opinion since that period renders any account of 
its object unnecessary. 

But during these years a new generation has 
arisen, to whom it may be fitting to point out that 
NOTES and QUERIES combines two of the most 
marked characteristics of this age—the spirit of inquiry 
and the principle of co-operation. For while, in accord- 
ance with the former, its columns are open to all— 
from the ripe scholar to the more youthful student— 
who are in search of literary or historical information, 
it is by the mutual co-operation of all that the inquiries 
started in it are solved, Men of the highest attain- 
ments and social station have recognized this fact, by 
both asking and answering questions in its columns; 
and hence itis that NOTES and QUERLES continues 
to increase in influence, utility, and circulation. 


TOTES and QUERIES.—First Number 
ofa New Volume on SATURDAY, January 1, 
price 44. Specimen sent for flve stamps. 
W. G. Switu, 43 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 


. he Sand QUERIES, of SATU RDAY, AY, 
January 1. Price 4d, stamped 5d. 
oe FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME, 
Containing, among other intere: sting NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES 
SUPPRESSED LEITER by DEAN SWIFT. 
ELEGIE on PYM. 
The ARMOUR at the TOWER. 
GAINSBOROUGIDS “BLUE BOY 
EARLY NOTICE of HANDEL'S ORATORIOS. 
GOETHE on BYRON e. SCOTT. 
A BUNDLE of OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
LATIN RHYMES on WINES and DRINKING. 
The DUNMOW FLITCH. 
London: W. G. Syrrn, 45 Wellington street, Strand ; 
lof all Booksellers and Newsmen 


BOXES keep the Biscuits 


£2 53. 





368, with Map. 
LONDON 
870 (71st Year). 
Jueen street, Lincoln's Inn 


(SHALL, and Co., and all 








HOUR, | 


—A Polynesian Drama, 
on the Peninsula of Sinai, ae 
‘oncerning an Old Copy- 
a Story of Spain, by 
ous miscellaneous Articles, 
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d bottled by the Associa- 
124 Fenchurch street, 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 


SOLELY 


IS GENUINE. 


FROM 





MAIZE—INDIAN CORN 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unserupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T H. c oOo L &L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
of the Finest Manufacture. 

ugest and most varied selection in London of 
st's Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 












Wort: APESTRY DECORATION 
HOW: ARD'S PATENT, 


rseding all other kinds. 
and 27 Berners street, 


Sup 


Show Rooms—26 Oxford 


street, 


T INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate stitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 

court the Gay and Festive Scenes.—ROW LANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL creates and sustains a luxuriant head 
of hair. ROWLANDS' KALYDOR renders the skin 
soft, fair, and blooming, and eradicates all defects. 
ROW I, AN DS’ ODONT©, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts 
a pea ce whiteness to the teeth, and a pleasing fra- 
grance to the breath. Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, and 
by chemists and perfumers. 
*,* Ask for * Rowlands’ 


















" articles. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
of the steel 






curative treatment of HERNIA. The use 

spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage be! ng worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite r I ower is supplied by the MQC-MAIN 
PAD: an IPA ti ‘ENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


and closeness thet it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sle« A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on t reumference of the body two inches below 
the hips 1 sent to the Manufacturer, 

228 Piccadilly, London. 

26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s 
and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
2s Gd: postage, Is 10d. Post- 
to be made payable to John White, Post- 
“adil ll 








Mr. WHITE, 







ice orders 
office, Pic« 


EW PATENT. 

VLASTIC sTOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

1, &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEC iS,SPRALNS, 

&. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


RTIFICIAL ADAMAN 





London 


YTEAN 





TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 
Hanover square, hus invented the method of fixing 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, yo move would be 
impos except will of the arer, Fixed 
Without the slightest pain or removal « f proserall A set 
of teeth £5; sing tooth, 5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on t teeth Scientific and Painless Dentis 
try,” being « popular exposition of the dentistry of the 
present age, sent post free 12 stamps; also * The New 
System of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 
sultatious free 





BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5: ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 64. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz, 
’ Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

P: ARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet strect. 


R ODRIGUES.—MONOG RAMS, 
\% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Desigaed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONO- 
GR: ams artistically designed for any combination of 
letter 


45 Gd, 53 6d, 


3s 6d, 


, extra secure, with High 











Ni vr E PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 


STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
Heraldic Designer, and Engraver to the 
42 Piceadilly, Londe m, W. 


Stationer, 
Royal Family, 
} RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 
MELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recomuuended for children and invalids, 





See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


NDIGES TIO N— 
* Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—IL 
feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 










the great benetit [have derived from taking Norton's 
( iumile Pills. Fora length of time [ suffered ex 
cruciati pain from indigestion and wind in the 


stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after t ety ¥ two bottles 
of your valuable Pills | was quite restored to my usual 


siate of health, Please give this publicity, for the bene 
tit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 


men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —T’o the Proprietors ot 
NORTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 





GILLOTT’S 
PENS. 


THROUGHOUT THE 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


ALL DEALERS 
WORLD. 


SOLD BY 


L AZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
1) de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—FE. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—00 Wigmore street, ¢ taveudish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, Loudon, 8.E. 


T ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.=— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre, 
pared by . LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, » signed “ Liizabeth Lazenby.” 


CY AUCE. ers EA and. PE RRINS. 
& The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Jonnoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
a petite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agonts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


and BLAC KWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 

In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turt'e, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &e., &e. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Maja sty, Soho square, London. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES of the 
RED GUM of AUSTRALIA, For relaxed 
In bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 
277 OXFORD STREET, London. 

















VRC ISSIe 


throat. 


MRS. S&. & ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
A sowill RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 


T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
[ will promote luxuriant growth, 
LLING Hair is immediately checked. 


A 

THIN Hair thickened. 
3A LDNESS prevented. 
T removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


I 
I 
F: 
T 
I 
J 


OLLOWAY PILLS.— 
Truthful E xperience ~ The unsolicited anl 
thousands who have received 
lloway’s medicine, extended 
century, most strongly 
st puritle rs. the milde- 
They neve! 


united testimony of 
enduring benetits from Lo 
over more than a quarter of ¢ 
recommends these Pills as the be 





aperients, and the surest restoratives, ! 

prove delusive in falillling the most sanguine wisie- 
of the sufferer, they are not content with merely afford 
ing temporary relief, but attack all ailments of 
stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels iu the oly 
safe aud legitimate way of action, by depurating [9° 


blood, aud removing those imperfections which are t 

foundation and support of almost every disease, Tue 
medicinal eMicacy of these admirable Pills is wonder/s 
in rem Sens inseaiscaiie constitutions. 





STEW ARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS. from 7s 6d to £30 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 $ 


STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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COLMAN’ S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.: 


Drugzgists, 


Sold by all Grocers and 
Packets, 


in Llb., $1b., and } Ib 











J. NICOLL'S OVERCOATS for 

H. GENTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 25s, 42s, and 

: Melton cloths, 42s, 52s 6d, and 63s; beaver Witney 

cloth 31s 6d, 42s, 638; treble milled cloth for driving, 

105s, 115s 6d; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 

peaver, lined silk, 54s ; quilted, 126s. 

Trousers for dress, 25s, : for walking, 14s to 30s. 

Dress coats, 52s 6d, frock coats, 63s to 84s; 
morning coats, from 42s to 63s, 

Real fur seal waistcoats, lined satin cloth, 52s 6d; 
ditt tto, lined wi with quilted silk, 65s 


- “NIC OLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
H. WINTER DRESS for BOYS. 

Knickerbocker Suits 
Morning Suits, £POM. «000.0000 
Evening Dress Suits, from., 
Highland Suits, from ........ 

FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 208; twe Ive wy ls Gd; fourteen years, 238; 
sixteen years, 24s Gd, 

maaeD MEL On, 



























P [LOT. and WITNEY OVER- 
Four years of age, 22s 6d; six years, 24s 6d; 
ten ye irs, 28s 6d; twelve years, 
2s Gd: sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPEC IALITIES i in rT ATS, SUIRTS, HOSIERY, &« 
suitable for each dre 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 










2%s 6 sd : 












YERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—tThe best, at 
‘ moderate prices: treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
and milled Cloth Frock Couts, thoroughly waterproof, 
for grooms and coachmen. 


I.’ 


NICOLL, Mere hant Clothier to 

the ‘ou en, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 

te 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 





LONDON soos 9 tL, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
( ot ‘ornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley stree t, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


39 New street, Birmingham. 


SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 

BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is $d to 1508:—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 1s 9d. Do. do., zine-lined, from 48 6d, 
Covered Box-scoops, from 4s 6d. Do., with Hand-seoop, 
from lds 6d. Do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, 
from 19s. Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 30s to 150s. There 
isalso a chuice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. WILLIAM S. BURTON 





OAL 


confidently asserts his to be the largest, and at the 
same time the best and most varied, assortment in the 


world. 
j ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
With lists of prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's} lace : and I Newman yard, 
London, W. With the present Railway Facilities the 
cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 








GABRIEL'S 
ELEBRATED PREPARATIONS, 
for clean-ing, beautifying, and preserving the 
teeth. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, with 
directions for personal use, and by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, Established 1815. 







CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for 
the tecth, and imparting a 
Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S 
Cleansing and improving 
hatural reduess to the gums 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL , TOOTH POWDER. _ Pre- 
pared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. Whitens 
and preserves the tecth, and imparts a delicious 


fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 
GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 

ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 

sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


-ENAMEL STOPPING, for 
warranted to remain white and 
This beautiful preparation 
os per box, 


GABRIEL'S OSTE: 
preserving front teeth ; 
48 firm as the tooth itself 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 


ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. An 

Ssence unparalleled for its efficacy in all cases of 
tic, neuralgia, and toot! hache, Forms a most agree- 
able and refreshing mouth-wash, which perfumes the 
Mouth and swectens the breath, and is most invaluable 
tosmokers. Price 5s per bottle 


GABRIEL'S 











-  lpaiestasiatanion INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad atreet, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


( WIURCH PENITENTIARY ASSO- 
/ CLIATION.—The Honorary Secretaries earnestly 
pleaa ior a portion of the alms given away at this 
season. Twenty-eight Penitentiaries and Houses of 
Refuge, with room for more than 753 penitents, are now 
in union with the Association, and greatly need such 
help as its funds allow. More than 223 applicants have 
been refused admission during the past year through 
want of funds. 

E. L. E 

THOMAS WoDE HOU SE, 
52 Sackville street, W. 





- Hon, Secs, 





Office— 
ie NDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, to 
provide for the delivery on Sundays in the Metro. 
polis, and to encourage the delivery elsewhere, of 
Lectures on Science—physical, intellectual, and moral, 
—tHlistory, Literature, and Art: especially in’ their 
bearing upon the improvement and social well-being of 
mankind. 

A Series of THIRTEEN LECTURES will be given 
at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place, commence 
ing SUNDAY, the 16th of JANUARY, Is70, at half- 
past 4 o'clock precisely, 

January 16 and 25—W. B. CArPent: i. M.D., 
V.P.RS., F.L.S., “The Deep Sea; its Physical Condi- 
i and its Animal Life.” To be followed by 

B. ATKINSON, Esq. (Two Lectures), on “ Raphael 
nd Michael Angelo.’ 

. SPENCER COBBOLD, Esq., F 
their Teaching. 

Rt. H. Horne 











and 





RS., on “* Fossils 
Esq. (Author of “ Orion,” &e.), on “ The 
= English Mystery, Miracle, and Morality Plays.” 
M.-CAres, Esq., M.A., Oxon., on * The Fine Arts in 
Re 4 ition to Natural Beauty and Moral and Intellectual 


Perfection.” 
Lectures are also promised by Professor HUXxLey, 
A. UH. GREEN, 





F.R.S.: NokMAN Lockyer, Esq., FIRS. ; 
Exq., M.A., F.G.S.; Rey. Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
M.A,, Oxon.; Rey, ALLEN D, GRAHAM, MLA. 


Members’ tickets for the current year, admitting the 
bearer to reserved seats at all Lectures, are ready for 
delivery on payment of the annual subscription of £1. 

Tickets for the present series of thirteen lectures, 
price 10s 6d, or payment of 1s at the door, admitting to 
reserved seats. 

Tickets for other portions of the Hall, for the present 
series, price 5s, or payment of 6d at the door. 

Admission to the remaining portion of the Hall, 3d. 

Subscriptions for the current year (ending the 30th of 
September, 1870) and Donations will be received (if 
paid by cheque or post-office order) by the honorary 
treasurer, Wm. Henry Domyille, Esq., 15 Gloucester 
crescent, Hyde park, London, W.; or (if paid in cash) 
by the honorary secretary, John Shortt, Esq., 4 Garden 
court, Temple, E.C 

Tickets for the lectures can be obtained at the Hall 
every day, except Sundays, between the hours of ten 
and six o'clock, and on the days of lecture after four 
o'clock ; also on application, by letter, to the Hon, 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. 


M ESSRS. HL. Be FEARON and SON, 
_ Wine and Spirit Merchants, have remo wed 
from their old premises at #4 HOLBORN HILL, where 
they have carried on business for upwards of seventy 
years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES at the 
Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. Every 
kind of wine, spirit, and liqueur in stuck. Price lists 
sent on application, 

Messrs. Fearon’s West-End House remains at 145 
New Bond street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRBS for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for Inia. 

ABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
‘TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
ted. 





ORNAMEN 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly execu 
All articles marked 1n plain figures. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad street.—Established 1807. 


NOTHER CURE of COUGIL and 
COLD and WEAK CHEST by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
i ULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Giles, Army Schoo!l- 
master, Shorncliffe :—* Nov. 16, 186%—Many years 
afflicted with a weak chest, which render me liable to 
colds and cough. Dr. Locock’s WArers invariably 
relieve me from the most distressing cough.” They 
give instant relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price 1s 1{d and 2s 9d per box, Sold 
by all druggists. 








TNPRECEDENTED NOVEL TLES 
J) and-CHRISTMAS FE a hg S.—A“ Shock 
ing Jar.” Professor PEPPERS NE LECTURE, 
The great lightning inductorium at ‘s the largest 
Leyden battery extant, as also Cassiot’s cuscade 
apparatus. The Neurocrypt or Sensitive Automaton 
Christmas and its Customs, Mr. Walter Wardr »per 3 
New Entertainment. The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
Ghosts quadrupled. Accredited Maximfian Relies. 
Musical Melange, introducing the renowned baritone 
Angyalphi. The Electric Organ discoursed by Herr 
Schalkenbach, with Mr. Frewin's crand orchestra. The 
Mysterious Hand. Matthews’ Legerdemain. Automatic 
Leotard redivivus. Amsterdam, its Exhibition and 
People, from the personal obs utiun of Professor 
Pepper. Peculiar People 2 the sod, illustrated by 
the Brothers W ardroper. The m: rentertainments 
provided for 1s, at the RC vy" AL rn iL. Y T BCUNIC. 


I ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 














Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bink, 54 Old Broad 


street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, ‘ioncra! Manager. 


rE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 


1 Lombard street, London, B.C. 


DIRECTORS 
Chairman— WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—Freverick H. JANsoN, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. — rd M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. li Hubbard, Esq 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Gi. Es Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | . 
Sir W.R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq Heury Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THomas TALLEMACH, Esq 
Actuary—SaAaML. Brown, Esq 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the yth of January. 
The Government Duty is totally abolished 
Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement 
Life Branch, free 


lon ‘tertie, Esq 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

James Morris, Esq 
Abraham J, Robarts, Exq. 








of the Assets and Liabilities in the 

on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 

Secretary. 

( RIENTAL BANK | COKRPOR. ATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 3 August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; veneeve fund, 

£444,000, 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius. Melbourne. 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 


Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue cireular notes fur the use 
of travellers by the overland route 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effeet- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which miay be ascertained 
on application at their offic 

Office hours, 1) to 3; Sat =i tyes, 10 to 2 

Threadneedle street, Loudon, 156" 


A MILL 


has been paid by the 


A LF ION 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
As Compensation “ae 
IDENTS OF A L KINDS 


ACC 
(Riding, Driving, Walking Hun ting, &e.) 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injur 
RAILWAY AccIDES NTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Lusurance Ti 
Single or Double Journeys 
For particulars apply to the Clerks ut the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ullices, 64 Corn- 
bill, and 10 Regeut street, London. 
WILLIAM J. 


‘kets for 


VIAN, Secretary. 


UNVILLE’'S OLD IRISIL WILISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied t 

the International Exhibition of 862, Dublin Exaibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 





the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the tinest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co 


Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Loadon, W.C 


MAGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


NEWTON and CO.’s (Opticians to the Queen) Celebrated and Greatly Improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, as supplied 


to Government, « nmplete in Case, £3 3s, can only be had at their Estabiishment. 


MAGIC LANTERN, with 1 doz. Slides, 7s Gd and 1Us 6d ; 


Larger Lantern, 10s Gd, 16s, and 353.—8 Fleet street, Temple Bar, Londoa.—Iilustrated Price List for Four Stamps. 


A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS. 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 





Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 
What it buckles up, it locks up. 


Before you buy a Portimanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 
BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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In crown 8vo, 63. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 


NOVELS, with Illustrations to each volume :— 
BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ‘52 to 55. By 
Hawley Smart 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES | 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The LIFE of f MARY RUSSELL | LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By t 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her | “East Lynne.” 
Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of her most | ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS 
celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the Rey.}| TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


the Author of | 


By Lady 


ALFrepD Guy L'EsTRANGE. With an Introduc- Georgiana Fullerton, 
tory Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. Wituiam | LADY- -BIRD. By the same Authoress. 
Harness, her Literary Executor. 3 vols. crown | QUITS. By the Author of * Initials.” 


EAST LYNNE. 
The CHANNINGS. Bs 
Mrs, HALLIBURTON'S 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
By the Author of * 
TROUBLES, 


8yo, 31s 6d. 


“Miss Mitford was as much born a letter-writer as 
Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu or Walpole.”"—Daily News, Author. 

“A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our INITIALS. By the Author of * Quits,” “ At Odds,” &. 
knowledge of both remote and recent times. The | BROKEN to HARNESS. By Edmund Yates. 
work abounds in capital sketches of character. They | COMETH UPasa FLOWER, By the Author of “ Red 
are so many that selection becomes embarrassing; but | as a Rose is She.” 

‘we are sure we need not add anything to the com- Uniform with the above. 
mendation with which we now consign these volumes | SISTER'S STORY, A. (Le Récit d'une Sceur.) By 
to the public.”"—Athenwum. Mrs. Augustus Criven. A New Elition, in 1 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, |“ ticsssi 


RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
Author of * Mansfield Park,” &e. By her Nephew, = x 
the Rey. J. E. Austen Lerten, Vicar of Bray. 

8vo, with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s, 


” 


East Lynne. 
By the same 


To be had at all Booksellers, in town and country. 


The MOST POPULAR FAMILY 


COOKERY Bor KS :— 


I RITISH 


ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Next 
ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be held 


| at LIVERPOOL, commencing on Wednesday, Sept. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


vol. | 


| 


eee er eee FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK. 8yo, 1,400 | 
. »} S a. Svo, I,4 
MEDORA LEIGH: a History and | “S RANC ATE tLLUS COOK'S GUIDE. 1,000 Recipes. | 


an Autobiography. By a New WItNess. Elucidating 
the Byron Mystery. Edited by Dr. Cuar.es 
MACKAY. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* For a long and elaborate notice of this extra- 
ordinary volume, see a leading article in the Saturday 
Review of December 25, 

“This is the autobiography of the ‘Child of Sin’ 
spoken of by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. It is guaranteed by 
Dr. Mackay as genuine. Supposing it to be authentic. it 
confirms to the minutest particulars the story told by 


T IB'S TID-BITS. Edited by Tom Hoop. 
boards, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 
WHAT TO DO WITH the COLD MUTTON. 
EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. Is 6d, 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


NCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


i READERS. A Series of Monthly Volumes. 
Price 2s 6d, bound in cloth. Edited by Rev. W. 


Fea p. 80, 


Is 6d. 

















Mrs. Stowe. Assuming it to be genuine, it does prove | Co.iins. Author of “ Etoniana,” the “ Public Schools,” 
something. It shows not only that Lady Byron | ge. . 
believed it, but that Dr, Lushington, Sir George | 


| The aim of the present series will be to explain, suffi- 
ciently for general readers, who these great writers 

were, and what they wrote; to give, wherever possible, 

' 

| 


Stephen, the Duke of Leeds, Lady Chichester, and | 


everybody else received the intimation as true.” 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The | 


some connected outline of the story which they tell, or 
the facts which they record, checked by the results of 
| modern investigations; to present some of their most 
striking passages in approved English translations, and 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. | '° illustrate them generally from modern writers; to 


“Dr. Hook has been carried a long way out of the | rt in = a popular retrospect of the chief 
usual fleld of his studies among the scholars and — oo pan. ° 
reformers of Italy in the sixteenth century, and he has | ; +n aaa HOMER: the ILIAD, is this day 
produced a clear and interesting picture of the society | it ye ide = e 
which gathered around the banished Cardinal. The | A Prospectus may be had on application to the 
present volume also has more connection than usual | Publishers. 
with the general history of Europe. We heartily con- | WiniiAmM BLACKWOOD & Sons, E linburgh and London. 
gratulate Dr. Hook on his book. It is a great matter to | ————— 
write of such a time in the impartial way in which he 
does throughout.”"—Saturday Review. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of ‘Mr. Dickson has written a very valuable book. He 
each Legend, and other illustrative Notes, and | has supplied much that was wanting to our knowledge 
some additional Pieces and Original Matter. In 2 | of Japan, and has given us a mass of really trustworthy 
yols. demy Svo, handsomely printed, withanentirely | information which is to be found nowhere else. This 
Original Frontispiece by George Cruikshank, and | information he has compiled from the works of native 
all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, Two | historians and European writers, supplemented in a 
New Ones by John Leech and an Original Sketch | great measure by what he himself was able to pick up 
by Thackeray for “The Witches’ Frolic.” Edited | during a long residence in the country. It is astonish- 
by the Rey. Richarp DALTON BARHAM, 24s. ing, if we consider that Japan has been open to us now 
; for eleven years, that no such work has previously 

EW STORY | appeared...... Whatever the future of the country may 
of MODERN LIFE, | 


be, Mr. Dickson's book will ever form a valuable record 
Mrs. GERALD'’S NIECE. By) 


of the hi-tory and traditions of one of the most iuterest- 
Lady GeorGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


ing peoples of the world."—Salurday Review, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs.) Qoyers MoperN HOUSEWIFE. 
Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne, The} 4 Comprising Receipts for the Economie and 
Channings,” &e. In 3 vols, post Svv. FE Jur d c cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 


SUSAN FIELDING. By for the Nursery and Sick Rovim, By the late ALEXIS 


the | | SoYER. “With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
Author of ‘Archie Lovell.” “Steven Lawrence, e € ds 0 ery keeper ¢ ¢ 
Yeoman,” &¢, 5 vols. post Svo, 


VIRGINIA RANDALL: or, To- | 


Also, by the same Author, 
Day in New York. By R. B. Kime Lt, Auth: wr of 


WY OYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
* Student Life,” &e. 2 vols. post Svo, 





In octavo, price *e 15s. 

APAN : being a Sketch of the History, 

° Government, and Officers of the Empire. By 
WALTER DICKSON, 





LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’'S N 


Now r re vady, the 36th Thousand, post Svo, price 7s 6d. 








: RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens 

of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo, 
! 15s, cloth. 
London : 
ln ull court 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 


Also, nearly ready. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW: | Sc ac Banas Ga. 


a Tale of Athens. By Sir Epwarp CREASRY, | - otis sage agit 
Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of ths | rPllk PRUE CATHOLIC: 

World.” In 3 vols. post Svo. A New Periodical, in the interests of Scriptural 

aint = Truth and Love. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New 
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Burlington street, I E XPLANATION of our TITLE 
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Ti he TEMPLE of GOD and its SCAFFOLDING, 
‘The P =e: and the COUNCIL.” 
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The CHU Re an of ROME Tested by the EPISTLE to 
the Romans. 
8. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 
ROMAN APOSTASY 
9, COMMUNION with the SAINTS. 
. REVIEW :—Hugh Latimer: a Biography. 
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and bevelled boards, 13 6d. } nati ; and Town Missionaries, Scripture 
A PorULAR EDITION, in crown &vo Seventy-fifth | Reade sts, and Sunday Sehool Teachers, 
thousand, Gilt edges, with three Illustrations, 6s; or, | Twelve quarto “Pages, finely printed on toned paper 
in calf or moroeco, 128 6d. ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
The Victor eDITIO at the Office of Tuk True 
The Victoria Epit aunt. ‘Yo beled ft of 
RicHARD 


The FAMOUS INGOLDSBY 3 


LEGE NDS Mirth and Marvels. The Illus-| & 
trated Editi with 63 beautiful Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, and a magniticent 
Emblematie Cover designed by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Printed on toned paper. Eleventh Thousand. 
1 vol. 2 | 
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Club, Pall Mall; Dr. T. Tuomson, F.RS.. Kew, 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEG E, LONDON, 

A SERIES of SIX LECTU RESon LITERARY, 

SCIENTIFIC, and ARTISTIC SUBJECTS will be 

delivered at this College in the months of January, 

February, March, April, May, and June, 1870, each 
Lecture beginning at 8.50 p.m 

First Lecture, rey. January 18th, by Dr. W.B. 
Carpenter, F.R.S. Subject: * Tae Physical Conditions 
of the Deep Sea in their Ite lation to Animal Life.” 

The subseque nt Lectures will be delivered on the 
second Tuesday of each month, and +. of them will 
be by Sir Edward Creasy, and E. J. Poynter, Esq., 
A.R.A. An early announcement will be made of the 
complete series of Lectures, 

Tickets, which are transferable, and will admit either 
ladies or gentleme 1, may be obt t ined at the Office of 
the College. Price for the course of Six Lectures, 10s 64; 
fora single Lecture, 2s 6d. The proceeds will be paid 
over to ‘the fund now beit ig raised for erecting the 
south wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


[SIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HISTORY of PHLILOSOPILY—LOGIC, 


Professor Croom ROBERTSON will deliver a course 











| of ‘Twelve Lectures on the History of Modern Philoso- 


on Wednesday evenings at 
, beginning on January 5. Fee, £1 11s 6d, Alsoa 
arse of above Sixty Lectures on Logic in the Lent 
Term on Thursdays and Fridays, and in the Summer 
Term on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, at 10 a.m., beginning on January 6. Fee, £4 4s, 
Students may attend this course during the Lent Term 
only, taking also Philosophy of the Mind, on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays from January 4. Fee, £3 3s, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ieee COLLEGE, LONDON, 


phy from the 17th Century. 





43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 

PATRONS fer MAJESTY the QUEE 

(H.R.H. The PRINCESS of NWALES. 

Vv isttoR—The Lorp Bishop OF LONDON, 

PrincipaAL—The DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

This College (for girls above 15) and the School (for 
girls under 13) will REOPEN four the Lent Term on 
MONDAY, JANUARY 24, 1870. 

Individual instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music is given to pupils attending at least one class, 
Classes in Greek and for conversation in French, 
German, and Italian are formed on the entry of six 
forms. Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A., Dean. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE. —The | next 
i Term will commence on FRIDAY, JANUARY 
14. The new Pupils will join the College on WED- 
NESDAY, JANUARY, 26. 


ee eee COLLEGE — 
HfekApD MASTER. 
The Rev. ARTHUR F ABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Full information on application to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., the Secretary. 


1 gta ene COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London, 

184%. INCORPORATED 1869, 

will begin on WEDNESDAY, the 

with particulars respecting 

may be had at the College. 





FOUNDED 
LENT TERM 
12th inst. Prospectuses 
Scholarships, Boarding, Xc., 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 
p* RINCE’S SQUARE INSTITUTION, 
Bayswater, for Lectures, Classes, and Lessons in 


ee languages, Science, &c.. under the Rev. ALEX. 
D. D‘Orsey, B.D.,and Thirty Teachers. The TERM 

2 begin on 17th JANUARY for GENTLEMEN, and 

on the Isth for LADIES. Prospectuses forwarded. 


| AILY or WEEKLY GOVERNESS. 
—A Y oung: Lady, ¢ duc uted at college, and hav- 

nce in individual and class 
rement as above in or near 
ish, German, French, Latin, 









teaching, seek 
London. Subj 






and Drawing; Mu usic thero ly to beginners. Salary, 
£60 to £80, 

Address, S. P. I, Mr. Hussey, Newsagent, Peckham, 
S.E. 


TATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
is CLOSED, for Removal of the Collection to 
South Kensington. Due Notice of the re-opening will 
be given. By order, 
GEORGE SCHARF. 


EMY of ~ ARTS, 
>» EXTIIBITION « 


f PIC- 


VOYAL ACAD 
WY Burlington House 









TURES of the OLD M. St RS, with a Selection from 
the Works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and Clarkson 
| Stanfleld, R.A. will be OPE NED on MONDAY, the 
rd JANUARY next Adinission (from 9 a.m. till 
spate Henares zy. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION.— 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1870, 


by FREDERICK Martin, thoroughly revised and corrected on 
the basis of Official Reports received direct from the heads of 
the leading Governments of the World; an almost indispen- 
sable Manual for Statesmen, Politicians, Merchants, and all 
who take an interest in the political, social, commercial, and 
financial condition of the civilized world. 10s 6d. 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. A Series of Essays published under the 
sanction of the COBDEN CLUB. 8yo. [Next week. 


CHATTERTON ; a Biographical Study. By 


Dante, Wiison, LL.D., Dect of History and English in University 
College, Toronto. Crown S8vo, 63 6d, [This day. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Com- 


piled principally from his Correspondence, and that of his Eldest Daughter, 
Sister MARIA CELESTE, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


Cheap Edition of 
Sir S. W. BAKERS ALBERT 


NYANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources, With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol. crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


[This day. 
Cheap Edition of 
REAL MAH. By the Author of “Friends 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. (This day. 


Crown 8vo, 


in Council.” 


Cheap Edition of 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry 
KINGsLey, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 
Cheaper Edition of 
Dr. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES on 


the REVELATION of ST. JOHN, 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo, 9s. 


(This day. 
Prof. LIGHTFOOT on St. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Notes, 
Introduction, and Dissertations, Syo, 12s. [Second Edition, this day. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAWM’S JOURNAL. 


*Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
“It is a nearly perfect gem......... and those who neglect to read it are neglecting 
one of the jewels of contemporary literature."—£dinburgh Daily Review. 


STATION LIFEi in NEW ZEALAND. 


By Lady BAKKER. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d (This day. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


By the Rev. HuGuH MACMILLAN, Extra feap. 8yo, 6s. [Fourth Edition, this day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Extra fcap. Svo, 5s. [Second Edition, enlarged, this day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


NATURE. —On and after JANUARY 1 
the Publishing Office of this Paper will be removed to 
BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
all Communications should be addressed, 


London. 
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Sir BERN ARD B 3U RKE S WORK on the ROMAN and © HANGEFUL 
FORTUNES of GREAT FAMIL 
Just published, in 2 vols. Svo, price a ec iad 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernarp Burke, 
C.B., LL.D., Ulster King z of Arms; Author of * The Peerage and Baronet- 
age,” the ‘* Landed ( ery id Dormant and Extinet Peer: uge,” “* Family Romance,” 
&. New Edition, revised ee remodelled. 
“This work cont sins as many examples of strange adventure and capricious fate 
48 would suffice to render even a story of romance intensely interesting and 
pathetic."—L.raminer. 


weemed Curious collection of decays and lapses of hereditary glory."—J/%’l Mall 
Gazette 
“ The subject is good, and the labour has been well bestowed.”"—Athenwun, 
; London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
A New Edition, in 8vo, price I4s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOIN COLET, 


ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By FREDERIC SEELOUM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUs. 
London : 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


On Thursday next, in crown Svyo. 


REFERENCE-BOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPILY for 


the use of Candidates for Civil Servic -e Examinations and the Public Schools. 
By ALEX. C. EWALD, F.S.A., Author of * A Civil Service Guide,” “ The Last Century 
of Universal Hist. ry,” &e 


([HEEVIDENCE for the PAPACY, 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, 1870, 


being No. I. of a New Series. Edited by J. A. Frocupe, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
ENGLAND and the COLONIES. By the Editor. 
WESTWARD: a Grandfather's Dream. 
LUNAR WARMTH and STELLAR HEAT. 
= crane, and the INFLUENCE of the PRIESTS. 
 hittle, 
RAMBLES in DEVON. By Patricius Walker. 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE, By Robert Williams. 
PROTEUS. 
Dr. ROBERT LEE of EDINBURGH : 
The LAST “FIELD-DAY™” in the NEW YORK 
IRELAND and the IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. 


Conducted by Sir W. Farrparry, Bart., F.R.S., W. Crookes, F.RS., R- 
Hunt, F.R.S., H. Woopwarp, F.GS., F.Z.S., and J. SAMUELSON, Editor. 
No. XXV., for JANUARY, 1870. With 3 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 8vo, 5s. 


By J. Lowry 


a Sketch by Shirley. 
“ GOLD-ROOM.” 


CONTENTS. 

1. LIGHT and SOUND; an Examination of their Reputed Analogy. Illustrated. By 
W. F. Barnett, F.C.S., Natural-Science Master at the London International 
College, &c. 

2. On the PRINCIPLES and METHODS of SEWAGE IRRIGATION. 

3. The TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE of August last. Illustrated. By 
CrooKES, F.R.S., &e. 

4. INSTRUCTION in SCIENCE for WOMEN, 

5. On IDIOCY. By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B., London, F.R.S., &e. 

6. The FRENCH IMPERIAL SCHOOL of FORESTRY. By ALrrep PENGELLY, 
B.A., Cambridge. 

7. The FULLER'S EARTH of the SOUTH-WEST of ENGLAND. 
Tate, Associate Lin, Soc., F.G.S., &e. 

Notices of Recent Scientifle Works, Chronicles of Science, 


SPEECHES on the IRISH 


Post8vo. [On Wednesday next. 


Illustrated. 
WILLIAM 


By RAuru 


HAPTERS and 


LAND QUESTION. By Jonn STUART MILL, 


PEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817-1841. 
Also, Despatches selected from Correspondence presented to Parliament, 
1859—1865. With Introduction to the Speeches and Despatches, by Earl 
Russe. 2 vols, Svo. (Jn a few days. 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


eg y to the Defeat of the Spanish Amaeda. By J. A. Frovps, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XII. (completion), 363. 


IFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A., 


Edited by Lady EASTLAKE. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


T= By Dr. BENCE seems Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s. 


al f ‘ Y n = 
FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869. By the 
Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Post Syo, with 2 Maps, 5s 6d. 


THe STUDENTS HANDBOOK, Synoptical 


and Explanatory of John Stuart Mill's SYSTEM of LOGIC. By the Rev. A. 
H. Kicuick, M.A. 


w| Due JENEID of VIRGIL translated into 
ENGLISH VERSE. By Joun Contnoron, M.A.,, late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, crown 5vo, %s. 


T- ALES and STORIES from HISTORY. By 


- NES STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” New 
Edition, with 22 Wvodeuts. Feap. Svo, 5s, 


S 
E 


Sculptor. 


Crown &yo, 3s 6d. 


as derived 
from the Holy Seriptures and from Primitive Antiquity; with an Introductory 
By the Hon, COLIN LINDSAY, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Epistle, 


SP! RITUAL EXERCISES of 8S. IGNATIUS of 
LOYOLA: with a Preface on the Use of the Book, Edited by the Rev. Onby 
SHIPLEY, M A. 


Ak HBISHOP 


TARY 4 St. PE TE R. 
WeEs?, 


24mo, 3s 6d. 


LEIGHTON’ COMMEN- 


New Edition, edited and annotated by the Rey. W. 
2 vols, Svo, 21s. 


\ENES S and CHEOPS identified in HISTORY 


under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By CaAkL VoN RIKART 
Svo, with 5 Illustrations, 10s 6d, 


He! MES’S SYSTEM of 
retical -— je es — ond Edition, revised ; 


SURGERY, Theo- 
in 5 vols. with numerous 


trations. (On Thursday next. 
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ats of the First Number of the Year are a 
SPECIAL ARTICLE on the LITERATURE of the PEOPLE; 
and Denmark during the Past Year: 


sias Judaworum. 
. Literary, Scientific and Artistic Reviews, and News of the Week. 


UM may be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
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20 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 
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Cloth lettered, price 10s 6d, with Two Maps. 


THE COLONIAL QUESTION. 


THE SAN JUAN W — BOUNDARY QUESTION, AS AFFECTING THE DIVISION OF TERRITORY 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Containing American State Papers hitherto Unpublished in this Country. 
By Viscount MILTON, M.P. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN. 


London : 





In a few days, will be published, in 3 vols. crown Svo. 


HARRISES; 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF ALEXANDER SMITH, 


THE 


London: WM. H. ALLEN 


N and CoO., 


THE ELDER 


13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





rll QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
Advertisements forinsertion in the Forthcoming | 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the 8th instant. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 





mii k ACAD EM Y.— 
NUMBER of “The ACADEMY,” a 
and Monthly Record of Litera- 
ture, Learning. Science, a Art, will be published 
m SATURDAY NEXT, January 8, 

*,* Advertisements shi ald be received for insertion 
not later than the Srd instant. 
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